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Getting His Trade- Mark 

I on the Job 
. A MANUFACTURER in the South makes a fine line 
le of low-priced hosiery. When this concern 


ig came to Advertising Headquarters, only 30% of the 
18 mill output carried the trade-mark 7” any way. 


Some of this 30%. carried the name stamped on 
the hose. Some was packed with printed binder 
and the stamp. Some was stamped, bound and also 
tagged. Some was stamped, nade tagged and 
packed in a trade-marked box. The per cent. of this 
complete packing was very small. 

We started out with a limited campaign cover- 
ing six middle-west and five eastern states. One 
purpose was to increase the percentage of output 
carrying the trade-mark. 


Now, after only four months’ advertising, 80% 
of this concern’s output carries stamp, binding, tag 
and trade-marked box. The advertising campaign 

has been extended to cover the whole 

country, and the jobbing and retail 
fields are giving splendid 
co-operation. 
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Who Buys the Quality Clothes 


“We sell more $40 
men’s suits in the farm- 
ing centers than on 
Broadway,” remarked a 
prominent clothing man- 
ufacturer recently. 

“And as for real fur 
lined coats,” he contin- 
ued, “It seems to me that 
only the farmers buy 
them these days. Broad- 
way wants a showy coat 
for about $75.00.” 

Ask any manufacturer 
dealing with the farmers 
and you'll get the same 
answer—they buy good 
merchandise. 

Price does not inter- 
fere with sales if the 
goods are worth the 
money. Are yours? 

And have you, then, 
told the farmers about 
the features of your 
merchandise? 

Standard Farm Papers 
will carry your business 
message at a minimum of 
cost. Because these pa- 
pers are bought and read 
for their practical day- 
in-and-day-out value. 


Note—Of course all The Standard 


Bureau of Circulations. 


Remember, Standard 
Farm Papers specialize 
and deal not with gener- 
alities but the definite, 
the specific problems of 
their chosen field. 


THE 
STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The Ohio Farmer 


Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
tablished 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Kansas Farmer 
Established 1877 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
Western Representatives 
Advertising Bldg. 

Chicago 


Farm Papers are members of the Audit 
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The Organization of the Sales De- 
partment in Relation to Customers 


How a Large Tailoring House Searched Out the Cause for a Non- 
increase in Sales and Applied a Radical Remedy 


By A. E. Swanson 


HE relation which the char- ber of very interesting facts. In 
acter of the internal sales the first place, it was ascertained 
organization bears to the success that the typical sale per customer 
or failure of the sales efforts in was comparatively small. The 
the field is very definite, but this sales curve, when plotted, bore 
relationship is frequently over- out this fact, showing clearly that 
looked and ignored. the vast majority of the customers 
With few exceptions modern purchased only small amounts. A 
sales managers recognize the number of customers were very 
necessity of co-operating with large buyers, but the sales to them 
their salesmen by means of cor- constituted only one-fourth of the 
respondence, sales promotional total sales. 
literature and other office aids. 
In many cases they even appre- 
ciate the function of the internal A second fact revealed by the 
organization in directing and investigation was the large rate 
guiding the salesman in his sales of turn-over among the small cus- 
efforts. But this phase of the tomers. By rate of turn-over of 
relationship, interesting and useful customers is meant the rate at 
as it is, is rather obvious and is which the total number of cus- 
taken for granted in this discus- tomers is changed by old ones 
sion. There is a more obscure dropping out and new ones 
relationship which must be un- coming in. If a firm has 500 cus- 
derstood if the organization tomers on an average and 100 of 
within the house is to facilitate these are new each year, the rate 
the work of the salesmen to the of turn-over of customers for 
best advantage. that firm would be twenty per 
Recently the sales manager of a_ cent each year. It is evident that 
large tailors-to-the-trade house, a high rate of turn-over of cus- 
whose sales had reached a total tomers is extremely undesirable. 
of $2,000,000 per season, was con- Previous to this time the rate of 
fronted for two successive seasons turn-over for all the customers 
with the stubborn fact that his had been secured from timé to 
gtoss sales had reached a stick- time, but the rate had not been 
ing point. He did the natural found to be abnormally high. 
thing, hired more salesmen, did This was due to the fact that the 
more advertising and sent out study had hitherto included the 
more sales literature. When large customers. As these had 
these efforts failed to push up the been fairly permanent their in- 
total to any appreciable degree he clusion served to keep the rate 
decided to make a thorough over- down. Now that the rate was 
auling of his sales organization. secured for the small and large 
The study of his sales organiza- customers separately it was 
tion served to bring out a num- learned that it was very high for 
Table of Contents on page 130 
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the small customers and compar- 
atively low for the large ones. 

If the rate of turn-over of cus- 
tomers had been equally high for 
all, large and small, the indica- 
tions would have been that the 
goods sold were not satisfactory, 
that the sales treatment of cus- 
tomers was uniformly bad, or 
that the customers were oversold. 
The fact that the large customers 
stayed with the house .precluded 
such a_ conclusion. Obviously 
there was some material discrimi- 
nation between the large and 
small customers, but this was con- 
trary to the policy of the house. 
In and out of season it had been 
reiterated to the salesmen, cor- 
respondents and all others who 
had relations with the customers, 
that all must be treated alike and 
that large customers were not to 
be favored. How in spite of 
these instructions discrimination 
had crept in was a mystery. 

Clearly, the first step was to 
ascertain if the policy of the 
house had been wilfully violated 
and the instructions ignored. 
Salesmen were questioned, order 
blanks scanned, the order depart- 
ment was investigated, the ship- 
ping-room watched, and _ the 
vouchers were checked, but it did 
not seem that there was discrimi- 
nation originating in any of these 
sources. 


SALESMEN WERE UNFRIENDLY 


While discussing the situation 
with some of his correspondents, 
however, a sidelight was thrown 
on the problem which had pre- 
viously escaped the sales man- 
ager’s attention. He was struck 
with the fact that the correspond- 
ents in’ discussing the customers 
mentioned a large number by 
name and showed that they were 
quite familiar with them and their 
business. As soon as his attention 
had been drawn to this fact he 
observed, before long, that the 
customers whose names. were 
mentioned and whose _ business 
situations were discussed were 
mainly the large customers. This 
fact was most interesting. What- 
ever might be the cause of this 
state of affairs he reasoned that 
there could scarcely be any doubt 
as to the effect. 


The familiarity of the corres- 
pondents with the large customers 
might have resulted from the cir- 
cumstance that those customers 
had remained with the house for 
a long while. As the correspond- 
ents had dealt with them season 
after season they had had an op- 
portunity gradually to become 
familiar with them and their situa- 
tions. On the other hand, it might 
have resulted from the fact that 
the large amount of business done 
by these customers necessitated 
so much correspondence that the 
correspondent was soon forced to 
become familiar with them. A 
third condition which would have 
been operative in either case might 
have been the unconscious atti- 
tude of the correspondent. Al- 
though he was aware of the policy 
of the house he ‘would feel more 
keenly the loss of a large cus- 
tomer than a small one. As a 
consequence he would tend to be 
more painstaking in his attitude 
and attention to the larger cus- 
tomer. The sales manager was 
of the opinion that all three of 
the causes mentioned had entered, 
but he realized ‘that only the’ sec- 
ond and third could be remedied. 
He consequently decided to dis- 
miss the first-mentioned cause and 
address himself to the other two. 

Having made his observations 
in the correspondence department, 
it naturally occurred to the sales 
manager to.find out if a like con- 
dition prevailed in the credit and 
shipping departments. He not only 
engaged the men ‘of these depart- 
ments in conversation regarding 
various customers, but also scru- 
tinized the correspondence ‘files. 
His research convinced him that 
the large customers were wml- 
formly much better known than 
the small ones. 

At this juncture he made the 
assumption that the customers 
who were better known ‘to the 
persons in the house, whether cor- 
respondents, credit-men, or ship- 
ping clerks, received more pét- 
sonal attention. It seemed sucha 
reasonable assumption to make 
that it scarcely appeared necessary 
to have it verified. The corres- 
pondence’ of the departments 
named, however, offered an: €* 
cellent opportunity to compare the 
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$1,000 Testimonial of 
Reader Confidence in 


The Christian Herald 


The supreme test of a man’s confidence in institu- 
tions and in other men, is the test of where he shall 
bestow his possessions when he leaves this world. 


The Christian Herald—by no means a stranger to 
the confidence of munificent gifts by its subscribers 
for wise distribution in charities—was recently noti- 
fied that a gentleman of Hampden, Massachusetts, 
who died last August, and who had been a sub- 
scriber for many years, had bequeathed $1,000, the 
income of which was to be used continuously for 
subscriptions to the Christian Herald in a way de- 
fined by him. 


That is all there is to the story—if you are totally 
without imagination. 


Very few will need to have pointed out to them the 
significance of such an act of confidence in a favored 
periodical. ‘To hold, year after year, subscribers 
whose attitude toward the Christian Herald is such 
as demonstrated by-this Massachusetts man, and 
others who again and again place with the Chris- 
tian Herald large amounts for distribution in chari- 
ties, demonstrates the confidence of its subscribers 
in the stability of the Christian Herald and the per- 
manency of its principles. 


These are unmistakable manifestations of Reader 
Confidence and advertising value. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE - - ~ NEW YORK 
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treatment of these customers who 
were known to the department 
men with those who were not. 
The letters, therefore, were read 
with care, and the tone of the 
letters written to small customers 
was compared with that of the 
letters sent to the large customers. 
The results permitted of only one 
conclusion. There was no doubt 
that the credit-man, the sales cor- 
respondent and the shipping clerk 
wrote the more personal and satis- 
factory letters to the customers 
with whose business they were 
familiar, and these were, of 
course, the large customers. 
Without waiting for further 
proof the sales manager now cast 
about for a plan of organization 
which would give to the relation- 
ship between the men in the house 
and all of the customers that per- 
sonal touch which was then en- 
joyed only by the large customers. 
His internal organization was 
largely a functional one. The 
credit-man, with a few corres- 
pondents as assistants, took care 
of all credit probiems and handled 


all the correspondence that per- 


tained to credits. Another depart- 
ment head, with assistants, took 
care of all the grievances and 
handled the correspondence that 
related to complaints of any kind, 
whether they referred to the 
goods, prices, shipments, returns, 
and the like. Still another de- 
partment head handled all the 
correspondence involving _ sales 
promotion. This functional spe- 
cialization provided a type of 
organization through which a 
specialist was in charge of a group 
of related functions. As each 
man dealt with similar problems 
from day to day he came to be an 
expert in the handling of those 
problems. He knew just what to 
do in each case, and could handle 
the cases with great dispatch. 
These were very decided advan- 
tages, and the sales manager had 
frequently prided himself on the 
resulting efficiency of his office. 

His only concern had been the 
limited application that he had 
been able to give to the principle 
of functional specialization. As 
soon as the size of the business 
would permit, it had been his plan 
to introduce even more specializa- 


INK 


tion. The goal that he was aim- 
ing for was an organization where 
the functions would no longer be 
grouped as they now were, but 
would be distinct, with one person 
in charge of each. He would 
then have separate individuals in 
charge of the different kinds of 
complaints; for example, one in 
charge of claims in regard to 
goods, one in charge of grievances 
pertaining to prices and terms, 
one in charge of returned goods, 
etc. In the case of sales promo- 
tional work, similar specialization 
was anticipated. This would 
mean that for every distinct type 
of activity there would be an ex- 
pert authority in charge. 

The advantages of functional 
specialization had been so obvious 
that the sales manager had been 
thoroughly impressed with the de- 
sirability of utilizing it to the very 
limit. He had, in fact, accepted 
the principle as the first law of 
organization and had ceased to 
question it. Now for the first time 
in years he began to doubt that 
specialization was an _ unalloyed 
blessing. He began to wonder if 
the expertness in handling rela- 
tions with customers had not been 
secured at too great a _ cost, 
namely, at the expense of the per- 
sonal contact with the customer. 
The thought was not an agreeable 
one, for specialization had ac- 
complished so much, but he knew 
that facts and not opinions were 
the best guide. The facts showed 
clearly that the small customers 
did not receive the same personal 
attention that the larger ones did. 
As functional specialization was 
the very foundation of his or- 
ganization it was evident that this 
specialization at least did not pre- 
mote such personal attention. 
Whether it actually militated 
against the development of per- 
sonal relations was an open ques- 
tion. 


REORGANIZED SYSTEM TO LESSEN 
THE DIFFICULTY 


As was natural, the sales man- 
ager first considered the feasi- 
bility of issuing stricter instruc- 
tions to all in the house who came 
in contact with the customers, 
emphasizing the imperative neces- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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‘Go after the Bid-uns” 


OU cannot land a musky, 
bass, trout or pickerel 
on tackle made for croppies. 


Nichols-Finn 30 after Sales Results with 
Biz, Dominating, Advertisin3 and 
Merchandising, Ideas—and land them. 


\NICHOLS - FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 





How National Cloak and Suit Co, 
Improved Form Paragraph System 


The “Slip System,” as It Is Called, Cuts Expense of Letter-writing from 
$9 to $2.25 a Hundred 


**QEFORE putting in our 

‘slip’ system. of corres- 
pondence about two years ago,” 
said George B. Everett, general 
office manager of the National 
Cloak and Suit Company. of New 
York, “the expense of our corre- 
spondence was this: Three dollars 
a day to one correspondent. for 
dictating, with the aid of form 
paragraphs, 100 letters; four. dol- 
lars for transcribing these letters ; 
two dollars for examining them. 
This made nine dollars for 100 
letters. .To-day,. by using the 
‘slip’ system, one girl ‘picks’ 200 
letters. The average salary of 
these ‘pickers’ is $2.50 a day: We 
now find it necessary to examine 
for completeness -and_ accuracy 
only 50 per cent of all letters 
picked, at a cost of one dollar 
for 100 letters. .Thus, our ex- 
pense in getting out 100 letters to- 
day is $2.25, as against nine dol- 
lats before this ‘system was in- 
troduced.” 

The “slip” paragraph method, 
as used with entire satisfaction 
by this company, is an offspring 
of the form paragraphs. The only 


difference is that instead-_of typ-. 


ing form paragraphs to make up 
a letter, each paragraph is multi- 
graphed on a separate slip; hence 
the term “slip paragraph.” 

These slips are about half the 
size of a regular letter sheet, and 
the paragraphs are as nearly uni- 
form in length as possible. Many 
of the slips contain more than 
one paragraph: The proper slips 
are picked and then clipped to- 
gether—and, presto, the letter is 
written. It has the appearance 
of a dictated letter written on 
half-size sheets. As mariy busi- 
ness houses now prefer to use 
half-size sheets, there is nothing 
unusual in the appearance of the 
letter. ; 

In all, about 400 different slips 
are used, 200 of which are “ac- 
tive.” These slips take adequate 
care of 90 per cent of this con- 


.of operation. 


cern’s correspondence. . The’ oc- 
casions when a complete and ac- 
curate letter cannot be written by 
means of this system are rare, 
and are constantly becoming 
fewer as the form paragraphs are 
constantly being improved. These 
form paragraphs represent a 
gradual development based on 
many years of experience. The 
main reason why some concérps 
have found the form. paragraph 
system a failure is because they 
lacked the necessary patience of 
constant additions and revisions 
until the folio of paragraphs be- 
comes really complete. 

There are, of course, .well- 
known objections to the use of 
form paragraphs. But the slip 
system answers most of thesé ob- 
jections. It has all the advan- 
tages of the form-letter and the 
form-paragraph systems without 
the disadvantages. The slip sys- 
tem greatly increases, the econ- 
omy, the speed and the accuracy 
The only. import- 
ant disadvantage of the slip sys- 
tem, granted that form paragraphs 
have been developed to the point 
of real efficiency, is the chancé of 
picking the wrong slip and of not 
picking enough slips to cover the 
case completely. Most of these 
mistakes are caught by examin- 
ers. .In this concern, less than 
one-half of one per cent of letters 
are inaccurately. or incompletely 
picked. 


WORK OF “PARAGRAPH-PICKERS” 


These paragraph-pickers are not 


automatons. They memorize the 
subject matter. in each form para- 
graph. Their work is creative. 
They start in as examiners, and 
this work is ideal preparation for 
work as pickers. Girls who have 
not had experience in _ picking 
letters are found to make the best 
examiners ; although when the slip 
system was_ first ,put into, use’ in 
this concern the correspondents 
who had worked with the aid of 
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$3,000,000 business by 
20%—a gross increase. 
of $600,000—has been. 


the record made by. a 
Cheltenham client dur- 
— ing the past year. 
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became __ the 


form paragraphs 
already 


“pickers.” They were 
trained for the work. 

Each correspondent both picks 
the letter and addresses the en- 
velope—does all the work on and 
is held entirely responsible for 
each letter he writes. This in- 
cludes rewriting paragraphs and 
creating new paragraphs when 
necessary. The typing is done by 
the picker. Also the picker in- 
serts all enclosures and addresses 
matter for separate enclosure. 

As an example of a letter which 
might be written, addressed and 
mailed in much less than five 
minutes, take the following reply 
to a letter which reads: 
Dear National: 

Why is it that I have not received 
the money due me for the raincoat I 


returned to you about two weeks ago? 
I would like my money as I want to use 


it. Please — promptly. 


espectfully, 
Mrs. C. B How ELt, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


This is the reply. It consists 
of three half-sheets and an in- 
formation blank. The stars indi- 
cate the division into sheets and, 
of course, do not appear in the 
letters sent out. 


Nationat Croax & Suit Co. 
New York City 
Dear Customer: 

Your recent letter has been given 
our careful attention, and at the very 
beginning we want to tell you how very 
sorry we are that you have been caused 
inconvenience. 

. * * 

The reason your money has not been 
sent to you is that the goods you re- 
turned have not reached us. Evidently 
they have been delayed on the way. 

Row we are anxious to adjust this 
matter for you as soon as possible, so 
we ask that you kindly give us informa- 
tion which will enable us to trace the 
package. This you can do by answer- 
ing the questions on the last page of 
this letter. Then sign your name and 
address in the spaces provided, and 
return the page to us. 

As soon as we hear from you, the 
matter will be given careful attention, 
and we shall try to follow your instruc- 
tions without 2 moment's delay. 


We are very sorry that you must 
have the annoyance of a delay, but 
there really is no way in which we car 
prevent it. 

However, we do assure you that your 
reply will be given careful attention 
just as soon as it reaches us, and we 
shall try to make up to you for the 
inconvenience you have been caused. 

Yours very truly, 
Nationa CiLoax & Sirt Co. 


Please give the information asked for 
below and return this page to us, 
GOODS RETURNED 

Style No. 


DESIRED IN EXCHANGE 
Style No. S 


them ou return them 
by Parcel Post Insured?...... If so, 
sot send Insurance Receipt or give 
nsurance Number here If you 
have not this information, ask your 
Postmaster for it. 
Did you return them by Parcel Post 
Not Insured?........ Did you Get a 
receipt for the eye 
lease send us the receipt. 

you did not get a receipt, please 
have your Postmaster answer the ques- 
tion immediately following. 
Postmaster: Did _ this package leave 

When 


Signed Postmaster 
Did you return package by Express? 
so, please get a copy of the 
Express Receipt from the Express 
Agent and send it to us. 
Sign Your Name 
dress 


Sales letters, as well as general 
correspondence, are covered by 
this system. For example, take 
the following answer to an in- 
quiry. In this case each para- 
graph is on a separate sheet. 


Nationat Croax & Suit Co. 
New York City 
Dear Customer: 

Every opportunity to make you bet- 
ter acquainted with “National” values 
is a pleasure to us. So it was doubly 
gratifying not only to receive your 
order but also to learn that you are 
interested in other, “National’ goods. 


The samples enclosed are such an 
exceptionally good assortment that we 
believe you will have no trouble in 
making ‘a satisfactory selection. We 
shall then be pleased to make to your 
measurements any made-to-measure gar- 
ment pictured on pages 189 to 207 of 
the Style Book. And remember—fer- 
fect fit, style and serviceability are 
guaranteed. For twenty-seven years we 
have been making garments for women, 
and during all that time we have been 
gaining more and more knowledge, ac- 
quiring greater skill. All the benefits 
of this experience go into every gat- 
ment we make. 

* * * 

It is so easy to take measurements 
accurately that any friend can do it for 
you by following the instructions on 
the enclosed Perfect-Fit Chart. And if 
a “National” tape-measure is used, the 
measurements will be just as accurate 
as though taken by a tailor. Quite 
likely you have a tape-measure, but 
just as an extra precaution, we are 
sending one that is exactly like 
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The “Department 
Store Rate” in the 
Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union 1s 15 
cents flat, no 
matter how much 
space 1s used. 











That will be your 
rate, no matter 
how much space 
you use, when you 
decide to become 
acquainted with 
the two million 
people in Brook- 


lyn. 
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those used in our workrooms. If. our 
instructions are followed, things can 
not help but be right. Should you 
want to, give. special directions regard- 
ing making or trimming, or if there is 
any peculiarity about. your figure, be 
sure to ;write us fully when sending 
your order. 
* * 

Let us make a garment to your 
measurements. Enjoy the beauty and 
becomingness that ‘“‘National’ tailoring 
alone can give. The garment will be 
stylish and it will ‘fit you perfectly. 

en, too, your satisfaction is guar- 
anteed, and best of all, you will save 
money. 

Yours very truly, 
NationaL Croak & Suit Co. 


Or take the following two- 
sheet letter which might be writ- 
ten and mailed in a minute: 


NationaL Croax & Suit Co. 
New York City 

Dear Customer: 

fe are especially proud of our piéce 
goods, and we are glad to! send you 
the enclosed samples. These materials 
are the very newest weaves and you 
can make no mistake in choosing any 
one of them. By referring to the, pin- 
ticket attached to any sdmple, you. can 
readily determine the width and price 
per yard of that material. 

* 


We are anxious to receive your order 
—not simply because we want* the 
order.. Of ceurse,« that’s. one reason; 
but there are other reasons.: We want 
to show what complete satisfaction buy- 
ing from the ‘National’ really means. 
We want to prove that all we have to 
say about ‘“‘National” goods is true. 
There is' no reason why, you should not 
get the most for your money arid 
“National” values offer you every 
chance in the world to do so, You 
have our Style Book—are you going to 
lose this opportunity for saving! 

Yours very truly, 
Nationa Crioak & Suit Co. 

Such a system is most desirable, 
of course, where:the, volume of 
correspondence is relatively large, 
and where the same conditions 
afise over and over again, And 
its efficiency depends mainly upon 
two things: The completeness of 
the stock of form pafagraphs and 
the -quality of these’ paragtaphs. 
This is the work of years, _ 
days. Then add careful and i 
teHigent selection, and .we hove 
the combination which makes 
this system a big advance step in 
business correspondence. 

Asked concerning; other things 
his company had learned from 
its experience in using form 
paragraphs, Mr. Everett men- 
tioned the necessity of extreme 
simplicity and explicitness.in the 
letters it writes. The picker’s 


most important task is to Pick, 
or modify, paragraphs so that ‘the 
answer to a letter is first explicit. 
This, he thinks, is one of the 
main secrets of successful cor- 
respondence, especially — with 
women. 

He also finds that it pays to use 
capital letters freely in a letter. 
His idea is that even though the 
reader only reads the matter in 
caps, she will get the message. 
This is illustrated in the letters 
reproduced bythe use of italics. 
Even though capital letters in 
some cases might tend to cause 
slight offense to the reader, this 
idea is found to be profitable. 

He also strongly ‘advocates the 
form-paragraph system in general. 


‘“There are times,” he said, “when 


every. correspondent finds it com- 
paratively easy to dictate a splen- 
did letter, when just the right 
wotds come easily and, fluently. 
But there are other times when 
good thoughts and words simply 
won’t come. But the form para- 
graph takes care of the corre- 
spondent’s ,dull days.” 

The .correspondence§ of this 
company is divided into four 
classes: Inquiries, complaints, re- 
turned goods and: general mail— 
mail not covered by either of the 
other three divisions. The slip 
paragraphs are similarly classified 
and are numbéréd ‘at the top. For 
example, Cl’ would denote slip 
number one in the complaint 
series. It is important, that no 
subject list is provided’ to the 
pickers. Each' picker gets familiar 
with the. contents of each slip by 
reading “the entire slip—pickers 
are not required to memorize the 
paragraphs verbatim. This often 
would cause a picker to lose 
sight-of the purpose of the para- 
graphs. .Each paragraph has a 
definite function. 

“Our experience,’ ’ Mr. Everett 
concluded, “is all in favar of the 
slip system. It produces better 
letters at much less cost than by 
the form-dictation system.” 


Joins Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald , 


St. Clair Carver, formerly of the 
Heegstra Advertising Service, Chicago, 
has joined the copy department of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, of the same city. 
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Bridgeport 


Measures Its Increases by Millions! 


INCREASE in grand tax list over previous year, over 


Twenty-one Millions ($21,906,933) 


INCREASE in total number of passengers carried by 
Bridgeport’s trolley lines 


Two Millions - - (2,729,837) 


INCREASE in value of dwellings 
Five Millions - - ($5,764,385) 


INCREASE in value of mill and factory buildings 
Four Millions - - ($4,838,085) 


And the INCREASE in WAGES paid to Bridgeport 
Workers now compared with 1910 


(Present Annual Payroll $62,000,000— 
in 1910 it was $9,987,776.) 


A Million Dollars a Week! 


Think of it! A million dollars more each week is 
paid to Bridgeport’s wage workers. 





No matter how small the advertiser’s list of 
New England daily papers, it should include 


Bridgeport Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 
POST PUBLISHING COMPANY, Pvus.isHEers 


-..The Julius Mathews Special Agency—Boston—New York—Chicago 
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The Tissue of Dreams 
ROUND it are woven the dreams of 


fair women. 

By means of it the dreams come true. 

Without beauty, formless, flimsy ; it can- 
not be pictured. Useless in itself, given hardly a thought; accepted, 
like bread, as a necessity of life. 

The paper dress pattern is the magic key to the goal of heart’s 
desire. The means to the end that every woman seeks—to be well 
dressed ; distinctively, fashionably. 

In use for fifty years, yet always changing, always new—have 
you ever stopped to consider the miracle, the romance in the tissue 
paper Butterick pattern that you buy so casually for the paltry 
sum of fifteen or twenty cents? 

Ogden, New York, Memphis, Cape Town, Petrograd, it mat- 
ters not where you live, the pattern enables you to make your own 
gowns—easily—perfectly—after the latest ideas of all the great 
style-creators of the world. Back of the humble pattern is the 
Butterick fashion organization, covering the entire civilized globe. 
Wherever and whenever a new style is born Butterick artists 
are present. 


And it matters not where you live, you have the Paris and New 
York styles as soon as Paris and New York. It matters not 
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where you live, if you are well dressed today in your home town, 
you are well dressed for London, Vienna, Paris, Buenos Aires. 

The Butterick pattern has made style international and 
simultaneous. 


Not only did Butterick’s invention of the dress pattern make it possible 
for women the world over to make their own clothes well, stylishly and 
with individuality; but it enables you to have two modish costumes for 
what one would cost otherwise. 

Do you realize that you never really buy a paper pattern? It is 

a dress you are buying. It is the chic costume you saw pictured in 
the magazine that you have really “bought” before ever you go to the 
store for your pattern. You cannot wear twenty cents’ worth of tissue 
paper pattern. It is merely a “blue-print” or working-plan to enable you 
to construct the gown; and useless in itself. 
_As you walk up to the pattern counter you are not thinking of a 
tissue pattern, but of the silk you are about to buy at the next counter; 
the buttons, the lining—the new corsets and shoes you are going to have 
to complete your costume; to “make you new all over.” 

Yet it is the unconsidered, ridiculously inexpensive paper pattern 
that makes all these things possible; makes it possible for you to dress 
so stylishly, so economically, so individually. Makes it possible for the 
merchants of America by selling Butterick patterns to sell yearly three 
hundred million yards of cloth, and other dry goods beyond estimate. 

There is no thing so cheap and yet so valuable; so common and yet 
so little realized; so unappreciated and yet so beneficent as the paper 
dress pattern. Truly one of the few great elemental inventions in the 
world’s history—the Tissue of Dreams. 


Butterick 
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Are Liggett’s One-cent Sales Help- 
ful or Harmful to Advertisers ? 


The Interesting Results of an Interview with President Gales and of a 
Canvass Among Other Retailers and Manufacturers 


By Paul Findlay 


DVERTISERS who have been 

aware of the great volume of 
branded goods sold at the “One- 
cent Sales” of the Liggett’s- 
Riker-Hegeman chain of drug 
stores are beginning to wonder 
what the effect will be on their 
own campaigns. 

The plan, as most folks know, 
is to sell, for instance, two cakes 
of soap for six cents; that is, the 
regular price of five cents for one 
cake and one cent for the other 
cake. 

If retailer Perkins, down in 
Alma, Ala., should put on a sale 
of this kind, it wouldn’t matter at 
all. But when a powerfully or- 
ganized chain like Liggett’s does 
it, all kinds of questions are 
raised. The practice bids fair to 
become epidemic, for since Lig- 
gett’s has scored a big success 
with this periodical sale, the little 
fellows in various fields are do- 
ing likewise. 

What is the effect on branded 
goods? | 

In the case of a chain of 148 
drug stores, are these sales build- 
ing the business of the chain at 
the expense of the advertising 
manufacturer? 

Is such promotion of sales per- 
manently constructive, or is such 
spasmodic effort eventually de- 
moralizing ? 

When $12,000 to $15,000 worth 
of a single item, usually consid- 
ered foreign to the drug trade, is 
purchased to supply the demand 
during one sale lasting three days, 
almost any manufacturer will be 
interested enough to _ consider 
what the ultimate effect will be. 

Facts and figures showing vol- 
ume of sales must form our most 
reliable basis for judgment. I 
am not sure where the idea orig- 
inated, but the Liggett Company 
is the present conspicuous expo- 
nent of the practice. So I have 


tried to make a rather careful in- 
17 


vestigation into the attitude (1) 
of the Liggett company, (2) of 
the makers of the goods sold, (3) 
of manufacturers who do not join 
in the sales, and (4) of competing 
retailers. 

From George M. Gales, presi- 
dent of the Louis K. Liggett Com- 
pany, I got an idea of what his 
company is aiming at. 

“Fundamentally, the object is 
advertising,” said Mr. Gales. 
“The sale is always a big adver- 
tisement. If we can advertise by 
a method which will get a lot of 
people into our stores to buy 
goods at prices which leave us 
some margin, so much the better 
—and we accomplish this with our 
sales) What we sacrifice 
through curtailing our margins we 
make up through increased per- 
manent business, as the figures 
amply demonstrate. The sale is 
also a spiendid way for us to in- 
troduce our private and controlled 
brands—thousands of people try 
these goods for the first time dur- 
ing a sale, and become permanent 
consumers thereof afterwards. 
Again, we emphasize the locations 
of our stores. Finally, we impress 
the public with the great variety 
of goods we handle—so many 
things not usually associated in 
the public mind with ‘drugs.’ ” 

“What about the cut-price ob- 
jection?” I asked. 

“No such objection can hold,” 
said Mr. Gales. “As each article is 
sold at our regular price, the 
effect is clearly to establish in 
the minds of consumers our usual 
price. They know they are buying 
two 10-cent cakes of Jap Rose 
soap for 11 cents; they understand 
perfectly that they will be asked 
10 cents for one cake and 20 cents 
for two cakes when they come 
again. When manufacturers un- 
derstand this—when they realize 
what we offer the manufacturer— 
they are usually willing to make 
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price concessions on 
quantities. Any who 
hesitates is asked 
what it would mean 
to him to have his 
goods sold into 40,000 
new homes in sev- 
enty-two hours. Then 
he stops, thinks, and 
usually decides to co- 
operate. These are 
really manufacturers’ 
sales, staged in a 
good setting, managed 
with great merchan- 
dising skill. Realizing 
this fact, over twenty 
who did not join us 
on our last sale have 
offered us their goods 
for our July sale. 

“As a demonstra- 
tion of economical 
and effective intro- 
duction, take Lord 
Salisbury Cigarettes. 
We do not control the 
brand — anybody can 
sell it. We sell it for 
15 cents—same as 
anybody—and the 
price is 15 cents dur- 
ing a sale; only we 
give an extra package 
for one cent. The 
biggest expense of a 
cigarette maker is 
sampling—he gives 
away literally millions 
in samples. So he can 
well afford to make 
us a concession to enable us to 
sell, as we did last time, 3,000,000 
and over. 

“Of course, we learn about 
weak points. Take soda checks. 
Being redeemable any time at any 
Liggett store, and being easy to 
carry, people would buy ten dol- 
lars’ worth. These might be 
taken in at various stores, thus 
making difficult auditing, besides 
piling up a contingent liability 
which we must meet perhaps 
months, or even years, later. So 
we cut out the checks. We also 
used to run the sale in all stores 
at once. But if our buyers made 
errors in purchasing too much or 
too little, we were overstocked or 
ran short and had to disappoint 
some customers—which is a seri- 


kind fer ONE CENT. 
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THE CHAIN’S PRIVATE BRANDS ARE GIVEN THE EMPHASIS 
IN THE BIG-SPACE NEWSPAPER COPY 


ous weakness. Now we run sales 
in sections, hence can buy con- 
servatively and yet protect our 
sales by filling in from other 
stores if the manufacturer cannot 
supply us in time.” 

“You must have had some 
strenuous work during the last 
sale?” 

“We sure did. You see, we 
had forty stores included in 
that sale, and it was sometimes 
impossible for us to get mer- 
chandise into the stores fast 
enough, and consequently there 
were some disappointed custom- 
ers. Forty trucks and _ autos 
worked night and day, and even 
at that could not keep up. The 
extent of the business done dur- 
ing that sale is indicated by fig- 
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He bought direct one 200 
H.P. Water Tube Boiler 


He bought direct one Electric 
Motor 


He bought direct one Non- 
Return Stop Valve 






He bought direct two Blow- 
Off Valves 


He bought direct one Pump 
Regulator 








He bought direct one T hermo- 
stat for Service Heater 


He bought direct Pipestock 
; and Dies 


He bought direct Metallic 
Packing 


He bought direct Cylinder Oil 


He also bought pipe, pipe covering, 
waste, packing, valves, and tools 
through dealers specifying such 
brands as he saw advertised. 





, His name is H. A. Munyon and he 
is Chief Engineer of a State Institu- 
tion in Syracuse, N. Y. 


He bought all these things through 
advertisements in POWER, the paper 
which power plant engineers swear 
by and buy through. 


Power is one of the five Hill En- 
gineering Weeklies published at 10th 
Ave, and 36th St., New York City; 
the others are Engineering & 
, Mining Journal, Engineering News, 
American Machinist and Coal Age. 
All members of the A. B. C. 
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ures quoted in our valedictory ad- 
vertisement, as follows: 

“Over 250,000 pounds Liggett’s 
coffee. 

“Over 90,000 cakes of our con- 
trolled brand soaps. 

“Over 3,000,000 Salisbury cigar- 
ettes. 

“Over 70,000 pounds of our 
Fenway and other candies. 

“Over 500,000 of our brands of 
cigars. 

“Over 90,000 pounds Liggett’s 
teas. 

“Over 100,000 packages Stag 
and Tuxedo tobacco. 

“Over 20,000 toothbrushes. 

“Over 35,000 boxes of station- 
ery. 
“Over 20,000 packages talcum 
powder. 

“Over 100,000 packages Lig- 
gett’s jam, honey and marmalade.” 

“Will you give me the names of 
some of the standard goods fea- 
tured in these sales?” 

A few of them were quoted as 
follows: 

“10-cent Van Camp’s soup, 2 for 
11 cents. 

“25-cent Van Camp’s_ tomato 
catsup, 2 for 26 cents. 

“10-cent Ammo, 2 for 11 cents. 

“19-cent Durham  demonstra- 
tors, 2 for 20 cents. 

“10-cent flash, 2 for 11 cents. 

“25-cent Runkel’s cocoa, 2 for 
26 cents. 

“5-cent Borden’s almond bars, 
2 for 6 cents. 

“10-cent Borden’s malted milk 
croquets, 2 for 11 cents. 

“39-cent Borden’s malted milk, 
2 for 40 cents. 

“25-cent U-All-No after dinner 
mints, 2 for 26 cents. 

“5-cent Spearmint double mint 
and Sterling gum, 2 for 6 cents. 

“10-cent Tuxedo tobacco, 2 for 
11 cents. 

“10-cent Murat cigars, 2 for 11 
cents. 

“10-cent Stag tobacco, 2 for 11 
cents. 

“15-cent Lord Salisbury Cigar- 
ettes, 2 for 16 cents. 

“19-cent Durham shaving stick, 
2 for 20 cents. 

“10-cent Jap Rose soap, 2 for 
11 cents. 

“50-cent Pyralin ivory combs, 2 
for 51 cents. 
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“10-cent Waneta Premium cook- 
ing chocolate, 2 for 11 cents. 

“25-cent Holbrook’s Worcester- 
shire sauce, 2 for 26 cents. 

“$1.00 Normanna olive oil 
(qts.), 2 for $1.01. 

“15-cent Quaker breakfast bis- 
cuits, 2 for 16 cents. 

“15-cent Pettijohn breakfast 
food, 2 for 16 cents. 

“25-cent Johnson’s Educator 
wafers, 2 for 26 cents. 

“10-cent Carter’s ink, 2 for 11 
cents. 

“10-cent Kalamazoo paper ice 
blankets, 2 for 11 cents. 

“25-cent Wizard furniture pol- 
ish, 2 for 26 cents.” 

Now for the round-up: What 
were the brass-tack results in the 
Liggett stores? 

During the three-day period of 
the last sales, taking note of all 
the 148 stores, the sales of the 
various stores were from 2.9 to 
6.6 times normal. In other words, 
they sold from nearly three times 
to over six and one-half times 
their normal amount of goods. 
Two specific instances will make 
this still clearer: In one promi- 
nent store the normal for three 
days was $6,687. The sale en- 
abled it to turn out $24,473 worth 
of merchandise — a’ gain of 
$17,786. In another the normal 
was $3,745 and the sale fig- 
ures were $21,000, a gain of 
$17,255. These figures will go far 
to justify Liggett’s faith in one- 
cent sales. 

But there is evidence even more 
convincing than that, evidence 
that business throughout the year 
is improved by the sales. For I 
find that, during the first four 
months of 1916 one of the stores 
increased its volume of sales by 
9.30 per cent, and its net profits 
by over 57 per cent. 

x ok Ok 


And now let us see what others 
have to say about the one-cent 
sales. 

Manufacturers who join in state 
that they feel they can overlook a 
sale which only runs three days, 
four times a year, when many 
lines are included so their goods 
are not specially singled out for 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The first seven 
months of 1916 show 
again of 88,936 lines 


over the same period 
of 1915,—a gain on top 
of last year’s big gain. 
This increase of 23% in 
business carried, clearly 
indicates the increasing 
appreciation of Collier’s 
value as an advertising 
medium. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


New York — Chicago— Boston— Philadelphia 
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War,” an analytical article 


issue of July 29th 
913,200 copies 


by Isaac F. Marcosson, in 


Read “Business AFTER THE 
your July 29th Collier’s. 
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Continued gains in circulation and 
circulation revenue indicate but 
one thing to the observant adver- 
tiser—an increased reader interest 
and the greater advertising value ~ 
of the magazine. ; 

For the six months ending with the June 


issue, Hearst’s circulation showed an in- 
crease of 154% over the same period of 1915. 


SERPS Se 


During this period the revenue from news- 
stand sales showed an increase of 175% over 
the corresponding months of 1915. 


Newsstand magazine sales represent the } 
finest type of reader interest. 


You can’t force a reader to the stand to buy 
—he goes there voluntarily and with his 
mind clear as to the magazine he wants 
to purchase. 


And the revenues from newsstand sales of 
Hearst's Magazine showed an increase of 
175% for the first six months of 1916 over 
the same months of 1915. 


During the first six months of 1916 as com- 
pared with the same months of 1915, the : 
revenues from direct subscriptions showed ‘ 
an increase of 61%. 


In its production of direct circulation, 
Hearst’s does not make special rates to the 
big subscription agencies, nor does it in- 
dulge in any of the bargain producing 
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methods so properly criticised by adver- 
tisers, agents and advertising managers. 


Yet in the face of a rigid no return basis 
with the newsdealer, and a no bargain basis 
with the producer of direct subscriptions, 
' Hearst’s has shown circulation gains un- 
equaled by any magazine of its class. 





ah Se canis 


. Many national advertisers have been quick 
4 to take advantage of a medium like Hearst’s 
and attest their approval of its methods by 
having expended with it 98% more money 
in the first seven months of 1916 than they 
did in the corresponding months of 1915. 


aes, Ei. 


And the advertising report for August issue 
shows more than 100% gain over a year ago, 
and an advance report on September issue, 

; which does not close until August first, in- 
dicates more than a 100% increase over 
September 1915. 


Hearst’s should be on the list of every ad- 
vertiser in the general field. It has all the 
advantages demonstrated by any of its con- 
temporaries and more than any other but 
one. 


This statement is not fancy but fact, as com- 
parative data will prove. 


‘ September Issue Closes August First 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 1024 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, IIls. 


Member Audit Burcau of Circulations 
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“We Want 
More of It” 


A first-hand canvass of department 
stores, hardware stores, men’s cloth- 
ing stores, etc., in the Springfields 
in Illinois, Massachusetts and Ohio, 
shows that the leading merchants 
do from 7 to 25% of their business 
with country people, who pay cash 
and stick to stores that give service. 


So it is not at all remarkable to find 
that these merchants unanimously 
say, in speaking of country trade, 
that they “want more of it.” 


To the manufacturer whose goods 
are adequately distributed, this ad- 
vertisement points toward an op- 
portunity. For details address The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 
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offering. They cite the no-de- 
livery feature as an effective check 
on large quantity buying. 

So, the interpretation of such 
manufacturers is that the sales 
are really sampling campaigns, 
with the advantage on the side of 
the sampler. Sampling expense 
is usually heavy. Now, if a way 
can be found whereby the con- 
sumer pays for the sample and 
comes for it herself, such a way 
furnishes much greater efficiency 
and vast economy of operation. 

Again: The sample for which 
the consumer pays carries its mes- 
sage more effectively than one she 
gets free—just like anything else. 
She tries it carefully, with some 
regard to directions and some in- 
telligent attention to its use, etc.; 
hence it goes much farther in es- 
tablishing the use of the goods in 
her home. 

One manufacturer says that 
these sales are great aids in rais- 
ing the unit. A shaving soap may 
have been sold in the 10-cent 
size. Changed market conditions 
may render that size very difficult 
or impossible to make at a profit; 
hence he wants to switch the de- 
mand to a 25-cent size. 

If Liggett sells a customer two 
of the sticks for 26 cents, two 
great things are done for the 
manufacturer: First, the shaver 
will surely use the two sticks, 
second, he will very likely become 
so accustomed to the larger size 
that thereafter he will use it ex- 
clusively. Right now this ex- 
ample may be applied to ink; for 
the ink makers are finding the 
five-cent size absolutely unprofit- 
able and are trying hard to 
switch demand back to the 10- 
cent bottle. 

One manufacturer who co- oper- 
ated with — gave his views 
as follows 

VIEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 

“We are very careful how we go 
into that kind of thing. We 
watch it closely and supply only 
such amount of goods as we feel 
reasonably sure will be sold dur- 
ing the sale, so that stock will 
not be left over, taken in on a 
special price, on which cut prices 
could be maintained later as a 
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matter of policy with profit to the 
Liggett people. So, to safeguard 
our regular distributors, we select 
articles on which we have little 
or no distribution in the territory 
where the sale is held; and on 
these we get introductory work 
which is so effectual that we can 
afford to pay well for it by means 
of a price concession. Thus the 
Liggett stores make a small mar- 
gin even on the sale basis. 

“Now, to give you an idea of 
what such paid-for sampling can 
mean to us, let me say that one 
of our previous sampling cam- 
paigns in Greater New York cost 
us upward of $380,000 in hard 
cash. That article is enjoying a 
large demand. It was not fea- 
tured in the one-cent sale—and 
will not be featured there at any 
time. But for a new article— 
why this plan strikes me as being 
just about the right thing for a 
manufacturer. It is right for the 
merchant, too, if you analyze it 
carefully. For if the consumer 
likes our goods and learns the 
price is the same in every store 
except during sale periods, she 
is more than apt to buy them in 
the local store near her home.” 

Another said: “We have not 
made any special allowance on 
(his original brand). We did, at 
the time of the introduction of 
(second brand), make a small al 
lowance of free goods to get this 
brand well placed on the market. 
We do not make a practice of 
this, and owing to the limited ex- 
tent to which we have usea it, 
it follows that there has been no 
objection on the part of retail- 
ers.’ 

Again: “We looked upon the 
Liggett sales plan as a merchan- 
dising proposition backed by ad- 
vertising. We succeeded in hav- 
ing many people try our goods 
who had never purchased before. 

. Like a canvass, it placed the 
goods right in the homes and the 
public realized that it was simply 
an advertising plan.” 

Another: “We believed that by 
placing our goods in the one-cent 
sale we would help small retail 
grocers, as every chain store is 
featuring something of similar 
character which they sell contin- 
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ually, day in and day out, at a 
price less than the cost to the re- 
tailer. Our product is not sold 
through the chain stores, and we 
considered it a splendid opportu- 
nity to push the sale through a 
channel that was not competitive. 
If we can gain five or ten thou- 
sand new consumers by having 
them purchase our goods through 
the one-cent sale, we shall be es- 
tablishing more business for the 
retailer who can sell our goods 
at a profit. The retailers 
that are our steady customers did 
not find fault with the plan. The 
retailers that do not sell our 
goods, or give us very little sup- 
port, were the ones that kicked.” 

I talked with several “independ- 
ent” druggists and with managers 
of unit stores of chains other 
than Liggett’s about the effect of 
the one-cent sales on their busi- 
ness. 


OTHER RETAILERS NOT WORRYING 


One man who does business 
across from one of the Liggett 
stores said he tried to notice the 
effect of the sale, and he really 
could see none whatever. Said 
his business was neither stimu- 
lated nor depressed. He thought 
it had not affected his trade in 
the least, one way or the other. 

Another, a druggist of unusual- 
ly long experience with an en- 
viable record for success, went 
back reminiscently over the his- 
tory of many formerly popular, 
well-established proprietary arti- 
cles which are now mostly mem- 
ories to show that any cut-price 
plan of exploitation inevitably 
eventuates in the retirement 
of the brands from sale. He 
said 

“It may be accepted as axiomatic 
that any article which is exploited 
that way is headed for oblivion. 
It may not go at once. It may 
remain on the market for some 
years. But any such method will 
vitally injure any manufactured 
article sooner or later; and the 
manufacturer who lends his co- 
operation to such a plan of mar- 
keting is committing suicide, even 
though his death be slow. I am 
speaking this way after an ex- 
perience of a good deal more than 
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a generation of successful drug 
merchandising.” 

Another man, thoroughly up to 
date and successful, who is in po- 
sition to speak with ample au- 
thority, but whom I may not iden- 
tify more closely, said: 

“So far as the manufacturer is 
concerned, I am positive that he 
gains nothing in the way of per- 
manent increase in his demand 
even in this restricted territory. 
As for other locations—how is 
the grocer in Kokomo, Muske- 
gon and Emporia going to feel 
toward the Van Camp _ people 
when he learns that their 10-cent 
can of tomato soup was sold at 
5% cents a can in drug stores? 
You cannot persuade him that the 
Liggett people lost money on the 
sale. Therefore, he is going to 
ask why he cannot get such a 
cost from the canners. He is 
going to sell some other soup. 
And the same applies to the 
small-town druggist in connec- 
tion with all the other items listed 
in that sale.” 

From another manufacturer: 

“The argument about selling 
goods into 40,000 new homes 
would be very strong if it were 
based on fact; but it is based on 
fallacy, for the goods are not sold. 
You cannot say a thing is sold 
when the customer gets it for 
practically half price. And solid 
experience demonstrates that my 
view is sound, as may be seen 
from the following incident: A 
short time ago those people in- 
augurated one of those sales, and 
to have some goods which they 
could sell on the ‘one-cent’ basis at 


a profit of such a character as to . 


also ‘sweeten up’ the sale, they 
asked us to put up an entirely sta- 
ple preparation under our own 
brand. We would not do that, nor 
would we give them any of our 
well-known preparations. Finally, 
we did consent to give them the 
goods under a new name and we 
imprinted each package in very 
plain type with our name as 
‘manufacturers.’ Altogether we 


delivered to them 120,000 pack- 
ages of the item. Every package 
was sold during the sale. Nat- 
urally, every package carried our 
well-known name with it. But 
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only one single call for those 
goods resulted, and that was some 
months afterwards and from a 
concern located over 300 miles 
from the locality of the sale. 

“Which shows that while ‘yel- 
low dogs,’ as we call odds and 
ends, sell easily under such pres- 
sure, they do not repeat, and that 
one-cent sales do not create busi- 
ness.” 

*x* * * 

Such is a fair summary of the 
expressed views and opinions pro 
and con. It is clear that some 
manufacturers feel justified in 
co-operating in this system of 
promoting demand, or sampling, 
or advertising, as they variously 
may prefer to characterize it. It 
is equally clear that others have 
decided convictions against the 
practice. 

The plan may not have vitality, 
or it may be sound and vigorous. 
If not, it will die after a more 
or less spectacular career. But 
if vigorous, it cannot fail to exert 
great influence. For it must be 
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observed that the drug trade 
holds no patent on it. Hence, 
if sturdy, it will be used in many 
lines and probably will affect 
every retaiter in the country and, 
naturally, every manufacturer 
whose interest lies with the re- 
tailer. 

So, from every standpoint, the 
one-cent-sale idea seems to merit 
the careful attention of everyone 
interested in general advertising. 


Gillette Buys Amplex Auto 
Works 
King C. Gillette, the well-known 


manufacturer of safety razors, is ‘re- 
ported to have purchased the Amplex 
Auto & Machine Works, Mishawaka, 
Ind. Mr. Gillette is interested in a 
new type of rotating sleeve motor, in- 
vented by M. L. Williams of Chicago. 


Thomas M. Patterson Dead 


On July 23 occurred the death of 
Thomas M. Patterson at his home in 
Denver, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. For many years he had been 
owner and editor-in-chief of the Rocky 
Mountain News and of the Denver 
Times. 
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Ridgway Retires from 
Butterick 


Erman J. Ridgway has retired as a di- 
rector in the Butterick Company, and 
also as editor-in-chief of the Butterick 
publications, including Everybody’s Mag- 
azine, the Butterick Trio, and Adven- 
ture. He retains his directorship in the 
Butterick Company. Just what his fu- 
ture plans will be has not been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Ridgway became identified with 
one of the unsey enterprises soon 
after leaving college, working up to be 
general director of these publications. 
After some ten years with Mr. Munsey, 
Mr. Ridgway, with George W. Wilder, 
resident of the Butterick Company, and 
ohn Adams Thayer, bought Every- 
body’s. 

It is generally understood that the 
coup that suddenly raised the circulation 
of Everybody’s from 250,000 to 750,000 
was Mr. Ridgway’s own idea. That was 
inducing Thomas Lawson to write 
for this publication his famous ‘Fren- 
zied Finance.” There are several stories 
of how this was done. It is said that 
when Mr. Lawson began to issue state- 
ments .bearing on Amalgamated Copper, 
Mr. Ridgway sent the editor of Every- 
body’s to camp out in Mr. Lawson’s 
outer office until he got the story. This 
the editor did, until one day Mr. 
Lawson inquired about this persistent 
visitor. This proved the entrée that re- 
sulted in the writing of Lawson’s great 
series, on the heels of which the rise in 
circulation mentioned resulted. 

In 1909 the amalgamation with the 
Butterick Company took place, Mr. Ridg- 
way becoming simultaneously editor-in- 
chief of all the Butterick publications. 


Hugh McVey Joins 
Publications 


Hugh McVey has resigned as adver- 
tising counsellor of Successful Farming, 
to take up similar work for the Capper 
farm publications. He started in_ the 
advertising business with the Daily 
Drovers Telegram, of Kansas City. Be- 
fore joining the Meredith organization 
two and one-half years ago, he was for 
five years advertising manager of the 
Pierce farm publications. 

It is stated that Mr. McVey will con- 
tinue the research and general promo- 
tion work in which he has been engaged 
for several years. 


Capper 


A Joint Campaign for Terra 
Cotta 


One of the most recent co-operative 
advertising campaigns is that of the Na- 
tional Terra Cotta Society, an associ- 
ation of terra cotta manufacturers with 
headquarters in New York City. 

This campaign, which is frankly an ex- 
periment, is to run for six months, na- 
tionally. Its aim is to interest shopkeep- 
ers in terra cotta as a decorative material 
for their store fronts, and also to influ- 
ence property owners, either directly or 
through their tenants, to specify terra 
cotta when building or remodelling their 
buildings. 
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One of the advertisements sighted 
along these latter lines is headed “New 
Fronts for Old Stores,” showing an ac- 
tual building before and after it was re- 
modelled with terra cotta trimmings. 

Another of the advertisements has this 
caption—“‘Which Is the Terra Cotta 
Store?’ At the head of the ad is a photo- 
graph of a row of dingy buildings flank- 
ing a brilliantly white shop. “The an- 
swer is easy—of course,” continues the 
copy. “There you have the argument 
for Terra Cotta at a glance. The Terra 
Cotta store is bright, clean, distinctive. 
It stands out from its neighbors. It 
talks to customers of quality goods and 


PUT YOUR 
STORE IN THE |’. 
FIETH AVENUE CLASS 


the most Terra ‘Cotta 
Vich rts beautiful 











, office t 
he, theatres, im 
ing picture houses, eté, Architects 
favorit. Any good builder canprect it 





‘An Mlustroted "Book of Store Fronts 
fone treats & Tama Grane” @ 





up-to-date service. It invites the shop- 
per in.” 

“The Shopper’s First Impression’ is 
another caption that epitomizes the slant 
of the campaign. 

Prospects are invited to send for a 
booklet—“Store Fronts in Terra Cotta.” 
Already, among other results, the adver- 
tising has drawn an inquiry from one of 
the largest holders of real estate, devel- 
oped and otherwise, in a big Northern 
New York State city. Some of the in- 
quiries send in sketches of buildings, 
asking for advice as to a decorative 
scheme, etc. 

There are twenty-four members in this 
association, 
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A Special Harvest 


NCE a year thousands of subscriber- 
agents go out among the people of their 
towns with the news of what THE 

PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL will contain through the 
coming year. Once a year they take the news of 
the new fiction and new features to subscribers 
and prospective subscribers. And once a year 
back into our office flows a constant stream of 
renewals—over 65 per cent. 

This harvest time of subscriptions starts with 
the October issue, which also marks a special 
harvest time for the advertiser. Past records show 
that with this heavy excess circulation, a large share 
of itin homes that have never before had the special 
attractions of THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL shown 
them, the returns have always been most gratify- 
ing to all advertisers. October has always been a 
month of big results. 

October forms open until August 15th. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
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THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 1093 sub- 
scribers in Des Moines, Iowa, exclusive of news-dealers’ 
sales; 53 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 587 sub- 
scribers in Jacksonville, Fla., exclusive of news-dealers’ 
sales; 10 ‘‘subscriber-agents’’ represent it there. 
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Protecting the Consumer 


The true function of advertising is to sell an increasing 
quantity of the .manufacturer’s goods at a decreasing 
selling cost. 


The consumer does not pay for good advertising—but 
the consumer does pay for inefficient, wasteful adver- 
tising. 


Every manufacturer and advertising man owes a moral 
responsibility unto the consumer which is measured by 
the quality of the product advertised, its price value in 
the open market, and the method of its distribution. 


Quality, price and the manufacturer’s selling functions 
decide the just value of the product to the man or woman 
who buys it in the open market. 


In other words, the consumer pays for cost of selling in 
equal ratio to cost of making, and efficient advertising, 
like efficient manufacturing, helps to reduce the purchase 
price and to increase the inherent value of the product 
to the consumer who buys it. 


A present-day menace to low cost of selling is what has 
been termed waste circulation. And waste circulation 
means paying for advertising in media whose subscrip- 
tion or news-stand volume shows by analysis an unprofit- 
able percentage in purchasing power for the article ad- 
vertised when related to the advertising cost per thou- 
sand circulation. 


Owing to the range in social status and variable income 
per capita of population, there must be a certain waste 
in all advertising. This waste is being offset today by 
editorial content designed to reach a definite class of the 
population which gives the particular publication a pre- 
scribed appeal, adding a circulation and buying power 
unto its subscription and news-stand list which reduces 
to a minimum the elements of waste. 


As manufacturers and their advertising counsel study the 
market for their product, they are naturally attracted to 
the class of publications which are bought by the reader 
for their editorial helpfulness, and a consequent relative 
influence upon the mind of the subscriber who purchases 
the publication for a defined end and not, willy-nilly, 
upon a kill-time or vague whim. 


The Modern Priscilla 
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Protecting the Consumer 


The value of The Modern Priscilla to the advertiser is 
demonstrated by this fundamental argument and reason. 
It is a publication that fills a definite place in the home 
life of the nation, and is purchased by each subscriber 
for that reason alone. The overhead element of waste 
in circulation is, therefore, an irreducible minimum. As 
an advertising medium The Modern Priscilla is a sta- 
tistical value plus the market demand for every utility 
or luxury carried by their manufacturers in its pages. 


No appeal in the history of civilization is stronger than 
that related to the home. And over 500,000 home-lovers 
are subscribers to The Modern Priscilla. In every issue 
of this unique publication they find the latest expression 
of the beautiful and useful in everything pertaining to 
that side of a woman’s life which is her predominant 
trait and function. 


In needlework, embroidery, crocheting, knitting, house- 
beautifying—housekeeping, every feminine handicraft in 
the calendar of woman’s life, The Modern Priscilla holds 
a constant and increasing attraction and sway. And its 
subscription list is a large share of the busy womanhood 
of America: to this wonderful extent, that 97 per cent 
of Modern Priscilla subscribers purchase all household 
supplies. 


It is impossible to name a product used in the home that 
cannot find through The Modern Priscilla a ready-made 
market which in concentrated purchasing power is un- 
equaled in the publishing field. 


Scores of national advertisers have proved their faith 
in The Modern Priscilla and attested the worth of this 
unique medium to them by identifying their sales message 
with its buying power for a number of years. It is a 
publication that retains its advertising accounts. And it 
will likewise pay you. 


The Modern Priscilla protects the consumer because it 
first protects the advertiser. It offers circulation without 
waste, and a class of circulation that assures business- 
building, profit-making response to every dollar invested 
in its advertising appeal. 


THE PRISCILLA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Modern Priscilla 


































Making Dealer-helps Mostly 
“Dealer” 


How Jump in Sales and Good Will Followed A. L. Burt Company’s 
Decision to Put Local Merchant’s Interest First in Newspaper 
Electros, Cards, Slides, Booklets, Window Display 


eé 


the way of dealer-helps,” most ad- 
vertisers would say, and honestly 
believe it. But how many really 
do it? Or believe they can afford 
to do it, without some reservation 
or compromise? 

Take the matter of electros for 
dealers, for instance; 


E are trying to ‘give the 
dealer what he wants’ in 


standard authors and other lines, 
Its reprint business, while not 
the leader in the field, still js 
large. For the benefit of those 
not familiar with the industry it 
should be explained that reprint 
publishers buy the popular-price 
rights of, say, a $1.25 work of fic- 
tion from the original publisher 
after the immediate 


what a wide difference 
of opinion among ad- 
vertisers on the sub- 
ject of their make- 
up! Shall the adver- 
tiser “hog” the whole 
ad, as the dealer 
would call it? Will 
the few insertions he 
gets compensate him 
for the many he 
misses? Shall he di- 
vide the space with 
the dealer? Shall he 
suggest copy and pro- 
vide only a picture, 
trade-mark, or logo- 
type to go into it? Or 
shall he merely offer 
a number of such 
cuts and let the 
dealer make what use 
he cares to of them? 
What, as a matter of 
fact, does the dealer 
want? 

Here is an_ illu- 
minating instance of 
how a house, or 
rather one special de- 
partment of a house, 
has shown a very 
substantial increase in 
business and_ estab- 
lished itself in a fa- 
vorable position in the 





"Lucky I 
Had That 





“T always get my 
first aid supplies beforehand, because 
when something happens, I want 
those ‘first aids’ quick. No time 
then to run to the store. 
w, first for mine.” 
€ carr a complete line 
of “first aid” sup- 
plies, drugs, toilet 
articles, writing 
paper and 


Burt’s Popular Novels 
at 50c. a copy 


‘The best novels of the lip eng $1.25 to $1.50, now is 
on. 


Burt's Popular Edi of them. Theve few are typical 
The AmateurGentleman . - . —_Jeflery Farne! 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me - - . Hall Caine 
The Salamander + + ++ +> > Owen Johneos 
The Business of Life - . - «. Robert W. Chambers 
The Mischief Maker - - + E. Phillips hem 
Otherwise Phyllis - - - + + Meredith Nicholson 
Get the free complete list 


S. Hemens’ Drug Store 


325 Main Street 
fonia, . Mich. 


BURT ELECTROS WERE USED 

BY DRUG STORES BECAUSE 

THEY ADVERTISED THE STORE 
FIRST OF ALL 


demand for it at the 
higher price begins to 
flag and put it out in 
a cheaper. edition, at 
fifty cents or other- 
wise. 

The pioneers in this 
field had met the 
Burt invasion a few 
years ago and the 
rise of other competi- 
tion by establishing a 
live advertising de- 
partment and _ thus 
preserved its suprem- 
acy. It was not until 
a year and a half ago 
that the Burt com- 
pany followed them 
in this, with the re- 
sults described. 

“Our leading com- 
petitors had shown 
a great deal of en- 
terprise in dealer- 
service,” said J. R. 
Mayers, advertising 
manager of the Burt 
company, “and made 
it difficult for us to 
develop a system of 
our own without 
seeming to trail them 
at some point or an- 
other. We were not 
content to do this. 


trade, largely by the intensive de- 
velopment of this one feature of 
dealer co-operation. 

The A. L. Burt Company is 
young only as a publisher of re- 
print fiction. It had long been 
engaged in the publication of 





National advertising was out of 
the question for the present. 
After studying the situation care- 
fully, we came to the conclusion 
that the deal2r was the real key 
to it, as he always had been. He 
must be helped, must be _ per- 
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‘AR your house, perhaps, there is 
e@3some important member of the 
family who should be 
enjoying Kelloggs-the 
original Toasted Corn Flakes. 
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The George L. Dyer Company's enthusiastic 
O’K of February 9, 1916, is an indication of 
how successfully we have served the Kellog, 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, through their 
Advertisin?, Agent. 

We welcome similar opportunities from ad- 
vertisers, their agents, or in combination. 


THE AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


New York 


book 
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suaded to do more and better 
local advertising and must be 
shown how to do it. The amount 
of his advertising, in short, was 
limited only by his disposition, his 
time and by the number and value 
of advertising helps we furnished 
him. 

“In the present condition of 
book-selling it is impossible to 
tie up the good will in titles and 
authors to a reprint 
publisher. But we 
















they had intended to or not. After 
all these other things we might 
add our name, for its effect 
chiefly on the dealers. That was 
absolutely the right order for us, 
and, of course, on any such pro- 
gramme as that the dealers would 
be with us to a man. 

“The most important part of 
our campaign is the local news- 


paper advertising. The dealers 
we sell are book- 
stores,  stationers, 





found our competi- 
tors, no less than 
ourselves, acting on 
the whole as if that 
were the case. Their 
literature, their lists, 
the electros provided 
the dealer for local 
advertising, while ex- 
cellent of their kind, 
all strongly empha- 
sized the publisher’s 
name. 

“But when we came 
to study the situation, 
we realized this was 





Come, Visit Our 
Book Department 


We know you'll like it. It’s form 
complete‘ and up-to-date — well 
supplied with every type of book 



















drug stores and de- 
partment stores. We 
arranged to give only 
half the space in each 
of these ads to the 
dealer’s store and the 
balance to our books. 
The same general 
idea was carried out 
in the window dis- 
plays and cards and 
moving-picture slides. 

“We announced the 
plan in a_ broadside 
novel to the 
book trade: four 








all wrong. Books are 
strictly individual bids 
for interest. Most 
people like to read 
what is being talked 
about. The author 
counts for a_ great 
deal, but not always. 
The subject and scene 
are often factors. The 
publisher matters 
hardly at all. 

“That being so, 
what was the use of 
using space in the 
dealer’s ad to play up 


you Il want. Just, come and look 
them over. A visit is a treat in 
itself, and whether you buy or not, 
you're welcome. _ But ask for a 
complete list of Burt’s 


Popular Novels 


at 50c. a copy 


More than 400 well-known novels, 
formerly $1.25 to $1.50, now in Burt’s 
opular Edition. . Here are a few: 


The Amateur Gentleman 6 Sellers Farmal 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me ; oat Caine 
Jai 


TheSelemendor... . s >: =phnes 
we | rere] of Life y, ry Chambers 

jischief Maker Oppenhetm 
Otherwise Phyllis dah Michsien 











DEPARTMENT STORES TOOK 
TO ELECTROS THAT FOLLOWED 
DEPARTMENT - STORE STYLE 
AND SUBORDINATED MANU- 
FACTURER’S NAME 


groups of electros 
and picture slides, 
each suitable to a 
class of store. The 
slides were to be 
hand-lettered with the 
dealer’s name, instead 
of its being stenciled, 
as is usual. Half of 
the advertising space 
was given up to our 
books. There was one 
full-face line, ‘Burt’s 
Popular Novels,’ in 
each to advertise the 
house. In the depart- 











our name? It did us 
no good to speak of 
it with the public. It certainly 
did not increase our good will 
with the dealers, because the deal- 
ers wanted the exact opposite and 
generally ignored the electros that 
did not give it. It seemed to us 
that the right order of service 
was, first, to help the dealer sell 
our books; next, help him in- 
crease the visitors to his book- 
store or book department, whether 
they came to buy our books or 
not; third, get people into his 
store, where they might buy 
books, and our books, whether 


ment-store ads the 
name was not even 
played up that much.” 

Each ad has a picture. It does 
not feature Burt’s books. The 
pictures in the ads for the sta- 
tionery stores call attention to 
stationery, those for the drug- 
store advertisements play up first- 
aid kits, toilet articles and pre- 
scription departments. 

The service was offered free. 
Slides were mailed, but electros 
and window-cards were sent “ex- 
press collect” unless packed with 
the book order, a plan which both 
increased orders and guaranteed 
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interest in the advertising mate- 
rial. The dealer was always asked 
to give the name of the theatre 
and newspapers he intended to 
use, and these were notified by 
the house to make sure the ad- 
vertising ran. 


DEPARTMENT STORES USED MORE 
THAN ONE AD 


“The way the dealers rallied to 
the plan showed us we were on 
the right track,” said Mr. May- 
ers. “Our electro distribution 
jumped at once from 100 to 1,000 
a month. Department stores used 
not only the ads we had prepared 
for their book departments, but 
those we had made up for the 
book and stationery stores and, 
where they had a 
drug department, the 
drug-store ads, too. 

“The old way of 
sending out window- 
display material in 
the trade was to pack 
the material with 
shipments or send 


separate after a pre- 
liminary announce- ff Tyittuigh. | These 
ment in letter, cir- 


cular or house-organ. 
In addition to that 
announcement we 
pasted a photograph 
of the display on the 
envelope, where it be- 
longs. We know we 
have multiplied the 
number of our showings by this 
one point.” 

Not only were the dealers 
pleased with the co-operative at- 
titude of the company, but the 
roadmen of the house manifested 
a very satisfactory reaction. 

This year the house is going 
further and supplying electros in 
which its name does not appear 
at all, only the names of the 
books. More than this, even, the 
new lists of titles supplied the 
dealers, with their imprint, does 
not carry a single reference to 
the Burt company, inside or out; 
it is all dealer from cover to 
cover. This was a novelty in the 
trade. 

Lists were formerly provided 
by all the publishers in large 
sheets which had to be folded 
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twice in order to be slipped into 
envelopes or store packages. They 
were not convenient, but they cost 
less to print, and the dealer had 
to fold them. The new Burt list 
in small booklet form, with a 
tasteful cover, has been taken by 
dealers in quantities many times 
that of the old lists. Department 
stores, especially, are distributing 
them in their mailings. This is 
clear gain, because the book de- 
partments of these stores were 
seldom or never able to persuade 
the store advertising departments 
- distribute the old unattractive 
ists. 

These and the more substantial 
financial results confirm the Burt 
company in its conviction that in 


You'll ‘be surprised at the genuine pleasure 
you'll get from a comfortable evening at home 
with one of our entertaining 


Popular Novels 2 a 


are now in th 
ae rg ey td of the Sun Dance 


*, 4 ine 
titles to choose from—all good Trail, by or: ‘The Tempt- 
taste exactly. Price? 
$1.25 to $1.50 they're now only, | 
80c¢ a copy 
Your Name Here | 
Address Here 


ATTENTION-GETTING AD OF NOVEL SHAPE THAT IS IN 


DEMAND 


the reprint field, under prevailing 
conditions, with a commodity of 
such varying appeal and value and 
with a good will referable almost 
exclusively to the dealers, it is 
sound practice to put the latter 
first. 

That, however, does not, of 
course, at all lessen the suggest- 
iveness of the ideas for other lines 
where the product is uniform in 
character and quality. 





Harland J. Wright Returns to 
Cleveland 


Harland J. Wright has been placed in 
charge of the Cleveland office of the 
Dry Goods Economist. For several 
years he held the same position, re- 
cently, however, being connected with 
the New York headquarters. Mr. Wright 
was also formerly advertising manager 
of the Arlington Mills. 
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A Vote of Confidence 


N the tenth of every month, Cosmopolitan goes before the 
country and gains the endorsement of over a million people. 
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Many a public official elected by an overwhelming majority would 
be recalled by a landslide if compelled to go before the people on 
his record every month. 


Yet twelve times a year Cosmopolitan makes good triumphantly 
on just such a test. 


The sale of every issue of Cosmopolitan is directly related to the 
worth of those that have gone before. ‘The slightest lowering of 
its standards would result instantly in a heavy loss in its standing. 


For forty-six consecutive months Cosmopolitan has held a circula- 
tion of over a million copies—and nearly 800,000 of them are sold 
on the newsstands within five days after publication. 


Never has Cosmopolitan been better equipped to stand forth to 
% judgment than will the new BIG Cosmopolitan. 


It will be a greater book in every particular. To the reader, it 
will be a greater magazine by one-half than ever before; to the 
advertiser, an incomparably greater service. 


The shrewd advertiser will not miss appearing in a single issue 
of this magazine that is to be so prominently in the public eye. 


Nearly 5,000 lines of business had to be left 
out of September Cosmopolitan because adver- 
tisers were unable to meet our closing date 
promptly. 

The October number goes to press August 1st 
Now is the time to prepare for it. 












COSMOPOLITAN is a 
member of the A. B. C. 
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From Leslie’s 


(Photograph b 
Underwood & 
Underwood) 


“Next to the presidency of the United States, the 
biggest job in America is the chairmanship of the 
United States Steel Corporation,” writes B. C. 
Forbes 


—and then goes on (in this week’s Leslie’s) to 
give a real “human interest” story of the farmer's 
boy who became the head of the world’s greatest 
industrial corporation. 


“Men Who Are Making America” is the subject 
of a remarkable series of stories—not articles— 
stories, of the fifty greatest living builders of indus- 
trial America. 


Thousands of business men were each asked to vote for the 
fifty men whom they, as business experts, would choose; their 
combined judgment has given us the most accurate and un- 
prejudiced choice possible of the first fifty men of affairs in 
America. One of these business stories will run in Leslie’s every 
week, beginning July 27. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
3 pohinwry hy a 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Answers to Questions Would-be 
Exporters Are Asking 


At the Beginning of the Third Year of the War Curiosity as to How to 
Start an Export Business and Keep It Going Is Becoming Widespread 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Mgr., Export Dept., The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 


HE European war will have 

begun its third year, next 
Tuesday, August 1. These two 
years of war have brought over- 
seas trade as an actuality to many 
businesses which in the past knew 
of it only as something belonging 
to someone else—their neighbor 
or their competitor. ; 

It has been immensely interest- 
ing to me to meet the heads of 
non-exporting businesses—to meet 
these presidents, directors and 
managers at foreign trade confer- 
ences where self-interest and curi- 
osity had led their steps for the 
first time. 

You can tell pretty well the 
caliber of the man from the ques- 
tions he asks, and at the request 
of Printers’ INK I list nearly 
fifty queries which I have been 
asked in recent months, and in a 
very informal way I am going to 
pick out and answer a dozen or 
so which seem to me of particu- 
lar significance. Here are the 
questions : 

How do you start to get for- 
eign business? 

Can I sell my real stock items 
abroad? 

Should we sell direct to retail- 
ers or appoint agents? 

Must we ship goods on consign- 
ment at the outset? 

What per cent of credit losses 
should we expect? 

Are special labels in foreign 
languages needed? 

If we get orders can we get 
them shipped? 

Are foreigners ready to pay 
cash in New York? 

Can we hold customers after 
the war ends? 

How much will catalogues in 
foreign languages cost? 

Can we get credit reports on 
foreign firms? 

What books are there telling 
about exporting? 
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In what countries should we 
try to get business? 

Does the Government help or 
hinder exporters? 

What is the best atlas? 

Must we send salesmen to start 
our lines abroad? 

Is war risk insurance high and 
who pays for it? 

How do foreign freights com- 
pare to domestic? 

Is an export manager neces- 
sary? 

Are foreigners largely dishon- 
est 

What is “drawback”? 

Do our Consuls help in getting 
foreign business? 

Does export business increase 
overhead? 

How are American goods re- 
garded abroad? 

What do you think of a foreign 
mail-order business? 

Who should pass on foreign 
credits? 

Should we quote net prices, or 
list prices less discounts ? 

Do foreigners like up-to-date 
goods? 

Where can I find out how gen- 
erally goods like ours are used 
abroad? 

What is a fair amount to appro- 
priate for a year’s foreign sell- 
ing expense? 


What advertising pays best 
abroad? 
Will export business disturb 


my domestic selling organiza- 
tion? 

Is it easier to get new business 
abroad than at home? 

Are foreign customers loyal to 
good goods and service? 

Is there a market for high- 
grade goods abroad? 

How will foreign orders av- 
erage in size compared to domes- 
tic orders? 

Does foreign business run to 
profitable sizes and lines, or will 
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foreigners buy only the ones sold 
at near our costs? 

Do export customers 
promptly? 

How can we finance foreign 
business, t.e., can we borrow on 
foreign accounts receivable? 

Can our goods be shipped par- 
cel-post? 

How much do translations cost? 

How can we arrange to ship 
from our inland factory to for- 
eign ports? 

Will our domestic packing do 
for export? 

Can we quote f.o.b. factory, or 
must we quote delivered prices? 

Where can we find out what the 
duties are in every foreign coun- 
try? 

What are consular invoices? 

How much executive time is 
needed to supervise adequately 
the export end? 

Are circular-letters 
cards read abroad? 

Do we need to make special 
packages to meet foreign compe- 
tition? 

What length of credit is neces- 
sary? 

Will European competitors get 
back all their foreign customers 
as soon as the war stops? 

There was once a_ self-made 
business head who repulsed a 
friend trying to interest him in 
export trade by the sage remark, 
“Those foreigners are crooks and 
I'll have nothing to do with them.” 
The same day he signed checks 
covering raw materials he was 
importing from Egypt, Turkey, 
China and England. His tin-cans 
were made of Malay tin, his sizing 
was a mixture of Germany and 
Africa, his cotton bands were di- 
rect from Switzerland and all in 
all he bought eighteen articles 
from “those foreign crooks.” This 
same man had standing instruc- 
tions to his sales force to tell 
every firm in the U. S. A. that 
got a share of his patronage “to 
come across with reciprocal busi- 
ness or be let out.” 

The answer to the great major- 
ity of “export” questions is “What 
do you do here at home?” No 


pay 


and _ post- 


one outside of the particular busi- 
ness 
much 


in question can tell how 
its sales expense abroad 
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will be or should be, but as a safe 
generalization it should be less 


than at home. Export trade js 
largely the capitalization of the 
existing sales knowledge and the 
sales machine that has learned to 
make net profits at home. 

The great big difficulty in an- 
swering the questions listed is that 
the American business man often 
thinks in the wrong terms. There 
aren’t any foreigners who are half 
as foreign as the United States, 
while on the other hand the prod- 
uct that sells well on Fifth Ave- 
nue is foreign indeed to Hester 
street. 

“Do foreigners want up-to-date 
goods?” Isn’t that query loaded 
to the gills with a smug insular- 
ism this United States can do 
well without? Does the United 
States want “up-to-date” dyes, 
want “up-to-date” Paris styles, 
want “up-to-date” olive oils, “up- 
to-date” leather goods, “up-to- 
date” this and that we import to 
be “up to date”? 

Enlightened public opinion is 
reforming misleading text-books 
on our military past. This same 
force will in another decade or 
two reform our grammar school 
geographic teachings which by 
half truths are so largely respon- 
sible for the most ridiculous of 
misconceptions. 

The very manufacturers who, 
on receipt of small orders for 
their best articles from _ such 
markets as Buenos Aires and Cal- 
cutta, thought their size repre- 
sented the limit of sale of “the 
very best” are now daily as- 
tounded at the proof of Europe’s 
having held a thousand times the 
volume until the war came. 

The majority of questions in- 
dicate clearly that four sources 
of export information are not 
known to many. 

The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is headed by the em- 
inently able Dr. E. E. Pratt, and 
is in a sense the clearing-house 
of all U. S. official information on 
foreign markets. Its services are 
free, its books and booklets at 
nominal cost. It does no public 
translation nor does it furnish 
credit reports. 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 5. Joy of Work 


Men do best what they like best. 


A man will little succeed—for himself or for 
others—who considers his work as a hardship. 


In employing helpers, learn their attitude 
of mind. Get men, if you can, who go at the 
job as a ball-player goes to bat. 


Get men who think more of the winning 
than they do of the recompense. 


Most of the big things are being done by men 
who don’t need the money. They are done for 
the joy of doing. And joy-work is done well. 


Some men object to calling business a game. 
We like that description of it. When our 
office ceases to seem a play-ground we shall 
think we belong elsewhere. 


We look for helpers who see only the goal, 
and not the rough road that leads there. And 
we believe that every client whom we serve 
in advertising is glad that we find it fun. 


This is the fifth of a series of business creeds to be published in Printers’ 
Ink by Lord & Thomas If you desire the set in card form address 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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“OPACITY” 


For Reducing Catalogue Costs 


The present upset condition of the 
paper market calls for unusual care 
in the selection of the paper for your 
next catalogue. You will find many 
ideal qualities in ‘‘ Opacity.”’ 


USES: ‘‘Opacity”’ is used by practi- 
cally all of the big mail-order houses 
because of its superior printing qual- 
ities combined with light-weight. 
It is absolutely opaque, yet it comes 
as light as 25x38—30. 


COST: ‘‘Opacity’’ is the original 
ostage-saving light-weight cata- 
ogue paper. It is one of a very few 
papers whose cost has been only 
moderately affected by the raw 
material famine, and which has 
maintained all its good qualities. 
It is acknowledged to be the biggest 
value of any catalogue paper made. 


DELIVERY: We have several 
machines running on ‘‘Opacity,’’ 
and while we cannot make any 
future predictions, we are now mak- 
ing 30 and 60 day deliveries. 


SAMPLES: Send today for samples 
of this famous paper and get our 
prices. You will find a Bermingham 
and Seaman office in every adver- 
tising center. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell—and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 
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The Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C., is fortunate 
in its director-general, the Hon. 
John Barrett, who combines a 
clear conception of what infor- 
mation can be turned into dollars, 
pesos, milreis and bolivars with a 
diplomatic experience of years. 
The Pan-American Union is a 
voluntary and official association 
of all the American republics. Its 
services are naturally limited to 
information regarding these re- 
publics and it does not handle 
translations or credit reports. 
There is no membership fee. 

The Foreign Department of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York City, is co-op- 
erative and for a modest mem- 
bership fee offers facilities for 
credit investigations, translations 
and through its thousands of cor- 
respondents is in most close 
touch with conditions and trade 
outlets in every corner of the 
world. 

The Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum of Philadelphia is a 
semi-public organization devoted 
to export trade. Its membership 
receipts are returned in full in 
service. It has every facility for 
translations of all sorts and in all 
languages and maintains a Credit 
Information Department. 

In naming these institutions and 
defining their scope many of the 
original questions are answered 
in the only proper way, for any 
other reply would open up more 
unexplored fields. 

There is a charming ignorance 
about marketing goods in foreign 
countries still extant; an ignor- 
ance which seems to take for 
granted that the granting of an 
exclusive agency for a country 
(in which the brand has never been 
heard of) is enough to bring the 
most desirable of wholesalers to 
a state of signing a contract call- 
ing for sales amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 

To one such inquirer I brutally 
asked why the to-be-agent should 
obligate himself to anything ex- 
cept a test. He replied, “Why, 
he’d have our agency for all 
Peru, which should be a neat lit- 
tle income in itself.” And there 
you are! Seriously, no Ameri- 
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can firm should delude itself into 
thinking that an agency for its 
products is in itself worth any- 
thing more than the value of the 
product plus what sales assistance 
may make it. 

The best start in export, war or 
no war, is to avoid agencies (un- 
less the product be a manifest 
“agency article,” such as automo- 
biles) until, by direct sales and 
careful weighing of the various 
possible representatives, an agency 
or its refusal can be handled on 
a basis of knowledge instead of 
ignorance. 

It has been said many times and 
truly, “There is no royal road to 
export profits.” Let me add to 
the axiom, “and haphazard 
agency-granting is not even an 
alley.” 

“What per cent of credit losses 
should we expect?” 

This is the question of a most 
sane New Yorker. His domestic 
credit losses average around 
one-fourth of 1 per cent. His 
foreign losses should be not over 
one-eighth of 1 per cent, because 
his line is one that only rather 
large dealers can sell and the sys- 
tem of payments usual in foreign 
trade—accepted time draft against 
shipping documents—makes it un- 
healthy for a merchant’s local 
credit to refuse to pay his ac- 
knowledged foreign debts. 

Again, the class of trade which 
is big enough to import direct is 
a better group than many of the 
manufacturing domestic custom- 
ers who do not need such a large 
capital for their more modest 
business methods. 

The “promptness of payment” 
query falls in the same class. 
Naturally a man pays his signed 
and acknowledged business obli- 
gations more promptly than he 
does “open accounts” often de- 
pendent on his own memory for 
promptness, and if not, never a 
matter of his banker’s certain 
knowledge. 

The time draft not only defines 
maturity dates with exactness but 
also provides for an automatic 
reminder of the acknowledged 
debt by his local bank. 

Export advertising is in its in- 
fancy. There are few indeed who 
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even know the mediums which 
reach most effectively the right 
audience. A still smaller number 
know which of their many sales 
arguments or methods of presenta- 
tion will yield the greatest results. 

We do know this—export jour- 
nals sent all over the world by 
American publishers are not “all 
bunk.” They do have real circu- 
lation among foreign merchants 
who read them for their own 
worth and who as broad-guage 
buyers have no prejudice against 
buying in whatever nation their 
interests are best served. 

Only in times like these is the 
too common “business card” type 
of copy worth its cost of inser- 
tion; and to-day it costs bitterly, 
because a real advertisement ask- 
ing for specific orders will bring 
them, while bait for inquiries may 
play second fiddle to the “ad that 
says something.” 

Advertising by magazine, news- 
paper, booklet, sign, display and 
all the forms of direct advertis- 
ing are just as much a part of ex- 
port merchandising as domestic, 
and the returns fully justify their 
intelligent use from the very 
start. 

“Is an export manager neces- 
sary?” 

The slogan “Eventually—why 
not now?” is the answer. You 
all remember the query “Is it il- 
legal to cheat a lawyer?” and the 
answer, “No, but so difficult as 
to be unprofitable.” That’s the 
kernel of the nut. An export 
manager is no more necessary 
than a domestic sales manager. In 
some organizations an executive 
directs in person the domestic 
sales end. In many more, the 
first export sales steps can be di- 
rectly guided by an executive, and 
until the first experiments are 
over no outsider need be called 
in. 

The larger the organization the 
greater the need of an expert at 
the start, for trouble once started 
by misunderstandings between de- 
partments dies slowly. 

One of the most important tips 
I can give to any beginner in 
overseas trade is to start right by 
joining good service institutions, 
studying out the most probably 
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profitable markets and experiment- 
ing on a small scale before mak- 
ing pretentious efforts. 

“What length of credit is neces- 
sary?” Were it not for the con- 
stant proof by the success of the 
long-experienced exporters [| 
would hesitate to put my own 
views and knowledge against those 
of the men who have studied for- 
eign markets by living in them as 


business men and _ government 
officials. There is no doubt that 
European manufacturers have 


granted four, six and nine months 
credits. Even twelve and eigh- 
teen months credits are not un- 
known even in manufactured and 
branded small lines. Neverthe- 
less shipments on sixty and ninety 
day sight drafts are entirely pos- 
sible in ordinary times (the war, 
of course, has made cash sales 
possible now), and while foreign 
dealers like all the credit time 
they can get, they want, even 
more, sound products, good serv- 
ice and sales assistance which, 
plus a reasonable credit time to 
turn over their stock, ensure a 
profit. 

Until after a full and fair trial 
sixty-day sight-draft terms prove 
to be an entirely inadequate in- 
ducement, not even ninety-day 
draft terms should be offered. To 
the man who reads this with a 
sniff and retorts, “I’d like to see 
him get business on our lines with 
those terms,” I will merely reply, 
“Tt can be done!” 

That there is a greater interest 
in foreign trade now than ever 
in the history of our nation is 
shown in dozens of ways. 

Export institutions have been 
forced to increase their staffs. 
Export journals are carrying = 
greatest total of advertising, i 
cluding scores of new-to-the-ex- 
port-field names. 

The executives of businesses 
whose sales have been confined to 
the United States are looking 
abroad, even while their factories 
are running to capacity on domes- 
tic orders. 

Above and before all, the best 
proof is that American business 
men are getting inquisitive about 
the business men of other coun- 
tries. 
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HERE is absolutely no excuse for that 

manufacturer of railway supplies and 

equipment who says, ‘‘Low Visibility!” 
Not today, for the railroads of this country 
were never more prosperous, never more 
eager to prepare for the greater prosperity 
that is coming. 


Once we called the American railroads the 
“Billion Dollar Custo .’ Today they are 
beyond the billion dollar class. 


If you have a product or a device that 
railroads can use, “low visibility” should be 
no excuse; for the buying power of the rail- 
way field was never larger; the tendency of 
the times to purchase needed supplies and 
equipment never greater; while increased 
business is daily calling for more locomo- 
tives, more cars, and increased expenditures 
for everything that makes for efficiency. 


In the light of these facts, what manufac- 
turers of railway supplies and equipment can 
hesi ate to advertise on the basis of “low vis- 
ibility”’ 


Simmons- Boardman 


Publishing Company 


New York Cleveland Chicago 


The Simmons-Boardman Publications, Railway Age 
Gazette, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Railway Sig- 
nal Engineer, and Railway Electrical Engineer, are 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations ; while 
the fifth paper, the Railway Maintenance Engineer 
has applied for membership therein. 





Vast Market for Life Insurance 
When Humanly Advertised 


$750,000,000 in Annual Premiums Produced by Unaided Personal Solicita- 
tion Is Only Ten Per Cent of Country’s Insurable Life Hazard 


By P. C. McDuffie 


Of the Atlanta, Ga., Bar, and President of the Atlanta Ad-Men’s Club 


[Epiror1at Note: Here is fresh evi- 
dence of a growing recognition that 
life insurance needs advertising, a 
great deal of advertising, both for its 
own salvation and the social welfare. 
Those interested in it should not fail to 
read the leading editorial in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK which deals 
with the same question from another 
angle. This article is an extract from 
Mr. McDuffie’s address before the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation at Asheville, N. C., July 10. 
The newspaper publishers thought so 
highly of the speaker’s suggestions that 


a committee was appointed to attend, 


the National Underwriters’ Convention 
and to try to get some definite action. ] 

WANT to bring to your at- 

tention the biggest advertis- 
ing opportunity in the country to- 
day. I refer to life insurance. To 
the masses, despite the fact that 
the sum paid annually for pre- 
miums in all forms amounts to 
approximately $750,000,000, it is 
an unknown want. It is a big 
business, but the surface has not 
been scratched. There is no sub- 
ject before the people to-day of 
such vital interest regarding which 
there is so much popular igno- 
rance. It will continue to be an 
unknown want until the insur- 
ance companies inaugurate an ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign 
through the newspapers of this 
country to educate the masses re- 
garding life insurance. 

As one’s education increases, 
the response to the advertisers’ 
appeal becomes more apparent. 
New tastes and desires are sup- 
plied, and as we progress the “lux- 
ury of yesterday becomes the 
necessity of to-morrow.” The dis- 
semination of news through the 
daily newspapers—and when I 
say news I reier to the advertise- 
ments—is one of the great forces 
_ of civilization. 

Life insurance is a big business, 
but it is nevertheless in its in- 
fancy. Less than ten per cent of 
the insurable life hazard of the 
country is covered, as compared 
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with 80 per cent of our burnable 
property. The reason, I believe, 
can be found in the fact that the 
consumer knows little, if any- 
thing, about the product offered. 
Much valuable space and white 
paper is wasted in advertising 
statistical information regarding 
life insurance companies which 
no one but an expert accountant 
can understand. 

For years the companies have 
published periodically financial 
statements which the average 
man cannot comprehend, with an 
occasional reference to the prod- 
uct which, if read at all, chal- 
lenges his attention to a subject 
upon which he dislikes to dwell— 
death. Life insurance has been 
lost sight of, and in its stead 
death stalks through the copy like 
a nightmare. 


WASTE IN INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


There has been a great wast- 
age of time, money and energy 
in life insurance advertising. A 
joint advertising effort similar to 
that of the railroads in plain, 
understandable copy, would arouse 
public interest instantly, and, I 
predict, increase the volume of 
business of the insurance com- 
panies materially in less than 
twelve months. It is a_ well- 
known fact that the value of ad- 
vertising is increased or reduced 
in geometric proportions as the 
reader understands the statements 
submitted for his consideration. 
There isn’t anything intricate or 
complex about a life insurance 
contract, and once it is placed 
before the public in the proper 
light the expense of distribution 
will be reduced by one half, which 
necessarily will reduce the cost 
and thus add to the popularity of 
the product. 

It is true that great things 
have been accomplished by the 
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Picking the Leaders. 
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HERE are a few magazines so pre-eminently strong that 
their use is always economically important. 
The most good readers per dollar invested—is the real basis of 
space value. 
More and more advertisers are realizing that they net the most 
good readers by picking the leaders in different fields. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 


1834 BROADWAY 911 HEARST BUILDING 
New York City Over 2,000,000 Circulation Chicago 
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Advertising Manager 


—will call on you 
promptly with all 
of 25 years’ Data 
on 


Small Town Circulation 














PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle 










Tel. Superior 3280 





Mr. Lesher is so well-known an author- 
ity that both Advertisers and Adver- 
tising Agents everywhere have always 
welcomed such information as he is 
prepared to give on this subject. 


He has a number of very important 
points to tell you about, right now, in 
connection with 


Home LIFE 


1,000,000 Circulation 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


RATE Now $3.50 PER AGATE LINE 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
A. J. WELLS, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 







































life insurance companies. They 
have climbed near the top of the 
financial world with mighty little 
help from advertising, but greater 
heights could have been, and will 
be attained if this great construc- 
tive force for business building 
is properly utilized. 

The great masses of the people 
do not understand life insurance. 
As I said before, the companies 
through the newspapers must edu- 
cate the people as to the mean- 
ing and value of insurance. When 
that has been done the way will 
be paved for insurance solicitors, 
who will meet the prospect on a 
very different basis. They will 
be cordially welcomed into every 
circle, the work of selling will be 
more than half done, as no healthy 
man who understood its benefits 
would be without its protection. 

When automobiles made their 
advent on the market, about the 
only question asked was: “Will 
it run?” Its mechanical intricacies 
did not interest the public at 
large. To-day the prospective 
purchaser of an automobile looks 
over the specifications of mechani- 
cal construction and decides 
questions that a few years back 
would have puzzled a mechanical 
engineer. The reason for this is 
that the automobile manufacturer 
has taken the public into his confi- 
dence, acquainted him with the 
details of his product and has 
educated him to determine intel- 
ligently the requirements of scien- 
tific automobile construction. 

The analogy that I am attempt- 
ing to draw is that life insurance 
through publicity and advertise- 
ments should be placed before the 
public in such a simple manner as 
to make it clear to the average 
wage earner, who needs its pro- 
tection, but who suffers himself 
and allows those depen“eat upon 
him to do so, simply iecause he 
does not understand its uses and 
benefits. 

I read recently a tribute to the 
memory of Samuel S. Chamber- 
lain, former publisher of the Bos- 
ton American, written by Wini- 
fred Black, a newspaper woman 
who received her early training 
under Mr. Chamberlain. She men- 
tioned her first assignment. The 
story when compjeted was full of 
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adverbs and 
“whithers” and “whences” and 
“inasmuches,” and all the rest of 
the stilted, labored things she be- 


adjectives and 


lieved were style. She spoke of 
how she waited after turning in 
her copy for words of awe-struck 
commendation. Finally the pub- 
lisher called her and said: 

“This is a very bad story. We 
don’t want fine writing in the 
newspaper, you know. There’s 
a gripman up on the Powell 
street line. He takes his car out 
at 3 o’clock in the morning every 
day and while he’s waiting for the 
signals he opens the morning 
paper—it’s wet yet from the 
press—and by the light of his 
grip he reads it. Think of him’ 
when you're writing a_ story. 
Don’t write a word he can’t un- 
derstand and wouldn’t read.” 

The gripman must be consid- 
ered in writing insurance adver- 
tisements. A mass of figures, 
technical expressions and new 
policy forms mean nothing to the 
average person. Life insurance 
is a big human interest story, more 
compelling than fiction. Why sup- 
press it? 


IF MEN DREW LOTS 


The number of deaths in a 
given number is known, but the 
order of death is unknown. If 
a thousand selected men, age 35, 
with families, were locked in this 
room and were told to draw lots 
to determine which one would 
forfeit his life during the year, 
do you think it would be a dif- 
ficult task to write each man a 
policy before the drawing? When 
solicited, would he say “Let my 
family take the chance.” 

Now, as I said before, the mor- 
tality rate per thousand is known, 
and this inevitable law of nature 
compels each year just such a 
drawing. The ultimate rate of 
mortality at the age of 35 is ap- 
proximately 8 to 1,000, and there 
is a drawing each year, decreasing 
the number of survivors. The 
Great Reaper permits a few lucky 
ones to play out the string, but 
who is either willing to take the 
chance himself or permit those 
dependent upon him to do so? 

With your ability to write at- 
tractive copy, that thought could 
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be indelibly impressed upon the 
mind of the average man. 

Are you anxious to increase the 
value of your estate? There is 
only one sure way to do it. You 
will reply that my money earns 
more than the insurance company 
will pay me. That is possibly 
true, but only under certain con- 
ditions. Mr. Average Man, age 
35, desires an estate of $5,000. He 
says that he has a sure thing in 
an investment that will pay him 
4 per cent compound interest. If 
he lives 20 years and deposits 
$161.45 at the beginning of each 
year, and the investment proves 
safe, he will attain in this man- 
ner his ambition. You will note 
that there are three conditions 
precedent: 

(1) He must live. 

(2) He must save and deposit 
at the beginning of each month 
the required amount. 

(3) The investment 
safe. 

If, as we assume, he is an aver- 
age man, would he not join a co- 
operative association that is 
stronger than any strictly finan- 
cial institution, if he were told 
that he would immediately, with- 
out waiting 20 years, increase the 
value of his estate $5,000. 

A 20-payment, 35-year endow- 
ment for $5,000, payable at death 
or “age 70,” can be secured by 
one stroke of the pen. His de- 
posits each year for 20 years 
would be approximately $150, de- 
creased by annual dividends. If 
he died five seconds after his ap- 
plication had been approved his 
beneficiaries would secure the de- 
sired amount, or his estate would 
be increased to that sum. Under 
the plan suggested he would have 
a double advantage in that he 
would have the protection against 
death during the years when it is 
most needed, and if he lived, 
would have a sufficient fund to 
make his old age comfortable. 

Ninety per cent of the men who 
live to the age of 65 and beyond 
are either absolutely dependent, 
or exist from week to week on 
insufficient earnings. 

The latter fact demonstrates 
that you don’t have to die to win. 

I could go on indefinitely giving 
illustrations with a human inter- 


must be 
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est touch, but this is unnecessary 
in a council of expert advertisers 
who can appreciate what could be 
accomplished if a humanized, edu- 
cational selling campaign of in- 
surance was inaugurated in the 
newspapers. 


SOLICITORS GET ALTOGETHER TOO 
LITTLE ATTENTION 


I don’t want to be understood 
as depreciating the work of in- 
surance solicitors. They are high- 
grade salesmen. This is evidenced 
by the fact that they induced last 
year with very little advertising 
assistance the people of this 
country to enter into contracts to 
the total extent of $1,175,000,000. 
Advertising will never take the 
place of personal selling, but it 
will break the soil, educate the 
people and speed the day when the 
question will be not “Won’t you 
take a policy?” but “How much 
can I get?” 

Permit me to make a few 
practical suggestions. This As- 
sociation should appoint a com- 
mittee to get in touch with Ed- 
ward A. Woods, president of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. That splendid organi- 
zation of insurance men_ is 
working through newspaper ad- 
vertising to get people to consider 
life. insurance as a “matter of 
human interest and public con- 
cern.” 

Each member of this Associa- 
tion should call a meeting of the 
insurance men of his section and 
submit a definite programme to 
advertise to the masses the Insti- 
tution of Life Insurance. 

Editorials and advertisements 
directed to the insurance com- 
panies and their representatives 
should be prepared by a central 
committee, calling attention to the 
opportunity presented by the 
newspapers of the South to tell 
in an attractive manner the funda- 
mental truths of life insurance. 

In the words of Darwin P. 
Kingsley, life insurance represents 
“the immeasurable strength of 
men standing together.” Think, 
therefore, of the good that you 
could do by inducing men to join 
in this great co-operative move- 
ment founded on the bedrock 


of nature’s great law of mortality. 
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BLACK or COLOR 


Which Pays Best in Dollars and Cents? 






















Patt Mati CicArettE—Color pages started in January issues Standard 
Magazines. Everybody saw the ads. Lots of people talked about 
them. Lots of people bought Patt Matt Cigarettes. Sales rapidly 
increasing all over the country. Leads all competing brands by a 
big margin. 


Hose or Luxire—A new hose. Color pages in October and December 
Standard Magazines. Beautiful Color booklet to Trade. 2500 
accounts opened with retail dealers in 60 days. Consumer-inquiries 
from all parts of country. Factory running overtime. Another 
page this Spring; another for Fall; would run oftener if could 


make Luxite fast enough. 


Hart, SCHAFFNER & MArx—that House of Good Repute and Manufac- 
turers of Honorable Merchandise—for many years have furnished 
beautiful Color Posters and artistic Color booklets to dealers. 
Last Fall decided to give the Public a treat and placed Color 

b pages in Standard Magazines; this Spring again; next Fall, again. 
They are the Leaders in their field. 


SptitporF SparK Pituc—“the Plug with the Green Jacket”—started 
running Color pages in June issues Standard Magazines. You 
remember Splitdorf, don’t you? 


Patm OuiveE Soap—Color pages this Spring—next Fall—1917, too. 


Berry Bros., PompeiAN MAssAGE CreEAM, PomMpEIAN Nicut Cream 
Pratt & Lampert, Inc. (have used Color pages. Ask them about 
results. ) 


The Big Mail-Order Houses know that Color pays. Ever notice the 
number of Color pages in their catalogs? When a department is 
changed from Black to Color, the Sales always increase: sometimes 
2, 3, 4, 5 times over previous records. Ask Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., National Cloak & Suit Co. 


You probably saw the Pall Mall ad on the following 
page before you read this. Now, read the 4th page of 
this insert if you wish to know more about 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD COLOR SERVICE 


See next page ———— 
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This color page q earec 


See next page 
~ 


Ten mijn peo} 


No. 6 of the Pall Mall Series. 


Originated, designed and printed by 


RUGGLES & BRAINARD, Inc. 


in co-operation with The Frank Presbrey Co. 
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ee 2,700,000 times in June issues of 8 magazines. 


people saw it, and remembered Pall Mall Cigarettes. 


You can make 10,000,000 people 
remember you. 


am 


5 
J 
H 


3S 
@See next page 
—— 
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COLOR ADVERTISEMENTS in the | 


When B£ 


Explaining why it is possible for a few advertisers to 
buy color space at a low price: OPY 
gene 
The Old Way The Ruggles & Brainard Way | its oe 
i 
The advertiser furnished a set of The advertiser furnishes us one - ypaane 
— color plates to each maga- set of original color plates. as it ha: 

zine. 


As we run several color pages at Frank \ 
Four or eight electros of each the same time for a number of Blythes 
color plate were made. magazines, we make up a form saying 1 


. ; of 4 or 6 or 8 different color sonal es 
The printer made ready each color 





" ads, printing 32 pages on one son, pr 
plate before the presses could ide of a big sheet, then turn it | messes | 
Start. over and run 32 pages on the This 
Then a limited edition was run Other side. ye ‘oy 
oif. We save electrotype expense and of the 
pa : have only one make-ready cost. heavy h 
The advertiser spent a lot of c é a of edito 
money for original plates, and W hen the big presses start they tion of 
then a lot more money for his Tun several hundred thousand | pays its 
color page in each magazine, be- ‘!™Pressions. purpose 
cause the publisher had to charge The big sheets are then cut up the latte 
a high-price to cover the actual into 2 or 4 page inserts and are word, 
manufacturing cost. bound in the different magazines. writer 

S . 
against 
This plan is for the advertiser who wants a campaign of advertising petition 
reaching into every nook and corner of the country. erary b 
s : . sidering 
MAGAZINES THAT CAN HELP YOU WIN YOUR MARKET | indiffer 
. potentis 
Century —magazines that are on top of the he’s go 
Scribner’s library table in most of the Better | his tht 
Everybody’s Class Homes in America. thrills 
oiled —magazines that are read by Fathers and bre 
“7 and Mothers, Sons and Daughters, that 
Red Book Aunts and Uncles, Friends and surely 
Outlook (magazine number) Neighbors, Big Merchants and Small may d 
Review of Reviews Dealers, Doctors and Lawyers— | gle ep 
World’s Work Everybody. hero’s 
Sestoes —magazines that influence the Thought, Your « 
y ' ‘ mould the Opinion, induce the Action payi! 
Popular Science Monthly of the Leading People in Every Com- heavy 
Popular Mechanics munity. ig 
: . o ma 

. , —magazines for which people pay 10, 

Total circulation 15, 20, 25, 35 cents per copy. <-* 
3,000,000 —magazines that are not read casually. writer 
Color pages limited in number. October schedule now complete. 008 
ONLY A FEW PAGES OPEN FOR NOVEMBER AND ist’s fi 
DECEMBER ISSUES. gin 

at. Th 

You will be surprised to learn how little it costs to have a Domin- lic, as 
ating Color Campaign in these magazines. stente 
sesse 

I . 1 Bo. § 
RUGGLES & BRAINARD, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Copy “Novelettes” 


When Broadly Conceived and Skilfully Handled, They Accomplish 
Many Ends 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


OPY-WRITING, despite its 

general anonymity, can claim 
its Clark Russells, its Winston 
Churchills, its Laura Jean Libbys, 
and even its Horatio Algers, just 
as it has its Arthur Brisbanes, its 
Frank Ward O’Malleys, its Sam 
Blythes and its Martin Gréens; 
saying nothing of its host of per- 
sonal essayists 4 la Austin Dob- 
son, producers of “nice little 
messes of words.” 

This is not so strange when 
you consider that it is the duty 
of the copy to compete under a 
heavy handicap with a pot-pourri 
of editorial matter for the atten- 
tion of the reading public which 
pays its loose change for the sole 
purpose of getting 
thelatter. Wordfor ,, 
word, the copy- + 
writer is hard up 
against it in com- 
petition with his lit- 
erary brother. Con- 
sidering the average 
indifference of his 
potential audience, 
he’s got to put over 
his throbs and his 


another in advertising. What ap- 
peals to it in the one will neces- 
sarily reach it through the other. 

This consideration may or may 
not have actuated the Clark Rus- 
sells who put out a recent ad for 
Eveready Safety Light, but the 
fact remains that they evolved a 
model sea romance with the gale 
in its teeth in the short space of 
ninety-five lines over two columns. 
Art helps in the effect, topping 
the columns with a dim vista of a 
steamer’s bridge with two officers 
pointing over a tossing expanse of 
sea to where on the horizon a 
conical shaft of light pierces the 
murk. 

“Twenty-one men, two battered 
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thrills in a length 
and breadth of space 
that his more lei- 
surely competitor 
may devote to a sin- 
gle episode of his 
hero’s proposal. 
Your copy-writer is 
Paying a pretty 
heavy freight per 
word, and is bound 
to make each syl- 
lable sing. 

That the copy- 
writer is inclined 
sometimes to bor- 
row his brother art- 
ist’s fire is therefore 
not to be wondered 
at. The reading pub- 
lic, as far as we are 
aware, is not pos- 
sessed of a separate 
taste in reading and 





Twenty-one men, two battered 
boats, an angry sea 


ND then nmght fell. Adrift in open boats, the crew 

of the steamer “Kanawha”—abandoned ninety-five 

miles southeast of Cape Hatteras on March 16th, 1916— 
had given up practically all hope. 


ness”, 
SAFE LIGHTS 
that 


in his pocket, an 
EVEREADY 


But by a twist of Thus were the 

fate one of the 

crew, on leav- 

sasae EVEREADY 

‘steamer, had taken . ly 
fait 


Flashlight Water-soaked thougb 

it was, this little light did not fail. 
Miles away the steamer “Santa of 
Marta” sighted its bright flashes 
and, recognizing them as a signa) 
Of distress, came at full speed to sty! 

tne rescue of the imperiled crew ers everywhere. Get yours today 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


With chat long ltved TUNGSTEN battery 





A YARN THAT CRYSTALLIZES THE SELLING POINTS 
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boats, an angry sea”—announces 
the headline; not so far removed 
in flavor from “fifteen men on a 
dead man’s chest,” at that. We 
honestly defy the average reader, 
turning the pages in search of 
entertainment, whether in action 
or in heart balm, to pass by this 
combination. For the sea is still 
the same old sea, with all its mel- 
low mystery and grip that was 
its in the days of Clark Russell 
and Richard Hakluyt. Your ferry- 
boat commuter, bound 
homeward down the 
bay, still gazes with 
an inexpressible long- 
ing as his millpond 
punt glides by a bat- 
tered tramp off whose 
rusty side the Wes- 
tering sun glints in a 
strange halo of glory 
to stir his humdrum 
soul. That may be 
why our popular 
magazines seldom 
neglect an issue to 
serve their readers 
sea food. That cap- 
tion can’t fail to chal- 
lenge the reader with 
even a spark of the 
romantic in his or 
her workaday heart. 
To continue our tale, 
or to borrow it from 
the ad: 

“And then night 
fell. Adrift in open 
boats, the crew of the 
steamer ‘Kanawha’— 
abandoned ninety-five 
miles southeast of 
Cape Hatteras on 
March 1€th, 1916— 
had given up practi- 
cally all hope.” 

Now you're inter- 
ested. There is just enough of a 
gentle anti-climax in that qualify- 
ing past participle “had given” 
that assures you they got out all 
right. Now your sporting interest 
is bound to discover how they 
played the game against over- 
whelming odds—and won out. 

“But by a twist of fate”’—you 
ride on the crest of a climax for 
a second, and then start on the 
coast down—“one of the crew, on 
leaving the steamer, had taken in 
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his pocket an Eveready Fifash- 
light.” ic 
“Just an advertisement,” is your 
comment, as if you hadn’t known 
it. But it is telling a story, and 
ad or no ad, you're curious to see 
it through (the second person js 
used of a hypothetical lay-readef), 
Now to finish the yarn, for your 
interest has been kept warm long 
enough to bring you through to 
the killing. “Go on! Go on!” js 
the call. “This is an ad, but what 


| Globe “Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases 
Built to Endure’ 











Dre Blobs Werwiche Oa 


PRICES - HIGHEST 


THIS FOLLOWS A SALE FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


of it?” So the ad_ concludes: 
“Watersoaked though it was, 
this little light did not fail. Miles 
away the steamer ‘Santa Marta 
sighted its bright flashes and, re- 
cognizing them as a signal of dis- 
tress, came at full speed to the 
rescue of the imperiled crew. 
“Thus were the lives of twenty- 
one men saved by this ‘light of 
preparedness,’ Eveready—the same 
light that may some day serve 
you with equal faithfulness in one 


me F 
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The belching smoke-stack is Prosperity’s way of 
advertising: Heavy, Black-face, Display! « 

It’s a high-sign to the world that prosperous men 
and women in the factory underneath are burning 
coal; using power; making merchandise—selling, 
counting, spending, saving, profiting. 

This smudgy picture at the top is only a slice 
out of Prosperity’s biggest 1916 advertisement— 
CLEVELAND! 

Cleveland has over 2,500 separate factories, every 
one smoking-up with activity. Wages are higher 
than ever or elsewhere. There isn’t an idle man 
or dollar in town. 

The smoke-stacks of Cleveland, Akron, Lorain, 
Youngstown and Northern Ohio are now beckon- 
ing every advertiser to share their Prosperity—to 
consider and cover this rich, responsive market— 
where active men and women with needs to fill 
have money to buy. Follow their smoke—that’s it! 

The buying-guide of the prosperous people 
making all this smoke in Northern Ohio—in most 
families the only buying-guide, is 


The Plaint Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth City 
CIRCULATION IN EXCESS OF 


140,000 ee 185,000 mnntny 


Western Advert: : Eastern Advertisi: : 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO Times Building, NEW YORK 
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A Steel Chain vs. 
Cotton Thread 


No sane man would wrap cotton thread around a 
ton weight and then try to carry off the weight. 
Nevertheless many otherwise sane manufacturers 
try to carry off the Chicago market with almost 
equally inefficient methods. 


The wise manufacturer who wants the Chicago 
market supplements his sales force with the most 
powerful advertising medium at his command— 
The Chicago Daily News. 


There are approximately 450,000 families in 
Chicago. The Daily News has a circulation of over 
400,000 (average for the first six months this year 
437,315), of which more than 92% is concentrated 
in Chicago and suburbs. So you can readily see 
that, disregarding the non-English speaking, The 
Daily News is read by very nearly every worth- 
while family in Chicago. 

The Daily News has a larger circulation in 
Chicago and suburbs by over 75,000 than any other 
newspaper, daily or Sunday. Therefore it is the 
only newspaper through which you can reach all 
these worth-while families. 


If you want to bind the Chicago market to your 
business with steel chains (instead of cotton thread) 
—use The Chicago Daily News. 
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of the emergencies of this un- 
certain world.” 

Remark the graceful merging 
of the narrative into the commer- 
cial—one of the most critical 
points in any copy, and one where 
many an otherwise well-composed 
advertisement goes on the reefs. 
The reconciliation of the prologue 
with the dollars-and-cents part of 
an ad, as any copy-writer will 
testify, is a make-or-break point, 
the handling of which is worthy 
of a more detailed discussion. 

This, then, we may say in no 
spirit of fulsome flattery, is a 
complete ad. It serves the subtly 
powerful purpose of raising an 
article of commerce out of its 
everyday humdrum setting to sur- 
round it with a graphic narrative 
of an actual test case that proves 
the point made by this article’s 
trade-name. 

Now, we can imagine a thou- 
sand or so of alleged hard-headed, 
spade-specifying business men 
who, shown an ad of this sort on 
their own propositions, would an- 
swer, “But how many of these 
lamps can we sell to sailors? No, 
sir; that won’t go. Show a man 
looking for his watch in bed— 
something like that. Remember 
our market.” 

Precisely: “remember our mar- 
ket.” It’s the market that buys 
the magazine, not to read about 
his lamps, or his brooms, or his 
thing-a-majigs, but for literary 
food beside which we warrant this 
advertisement does not compare 
very unfavorably in story interest. 
The small boy lives enthralled 
through his particular breed of 
dime novel, but he’s sort of glad 
to be in his own little bed when 
night comes around. That does 
not preclude the pleasure of living 
mentally the story that he reads, 
however. No reader of this ad is 
especially anxious or may expect 
to repeat those sailors’ experi- 
ence, but he is none the less vivid- 
ly impressed with the sales point 
it makes in the telling. 

There you have the copy nove- 
lette of adventure in its rarest 
form. Some may say that this is 
a news ad—but strictly speaking, 
while it does inform the reader 
of certain facts, the telling is 
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somewhat remote from the actual 
date of the incident’s occurrence. 
A news ad, in our way of think- 
ing, is one that links up immedi- 
ately to some event of wide general 
public interest, such as the brief 
campaigns of a fire-extinguisher 
company on the heels of spectacu- 
lar fires in different localities, or 
the recent advertisements of vari- 
ous companies bearing upon such 
events as the infantile paralysis 
epidemic. 

Novelettes of the variety pub- 
lished by this flashlight company 
are extremely rare; all too rare, 
perhaps through stern necessity. 
Such situations are not readily 
made to order. Turning to an- 
other phase of the novelist’s field, 
where the writer’s source of in- 
spiration is less limited, we find 
that the historical novel has its 
well-handled counterpart among 
advertisements. See if you can 
place this without further refer- 
ence: 


HISTORY FULL OF COPY MATERIAL 


“Cold, brilliant moonlight sil- 
vered the snowy roofs of quaint 


old Bonn. Through a narrow 
street the master was walking 
with a friend. ‘Hush!’ he ex- 


claimed, halting suddenly in front 
of a little house. ‘Listen !—that 
is my Sonata in F. How well it 
is played!’” 

Who doesn’t remember _ this 
charming story of the cobbler’s 
blind daughter, overheard by Bee- 
thoven while she was playing 
from memory one of his compo- 
sitions—the incident that led up 
to the extempore creation of his 
“Moonlight Sonata”? 

“Tt was moonlight in the streets 
of Bonn” is the way this prettily 
embellished four-page magazine 
reader stuck in the writer’s mind, 
after two or more years since its 
appearance. While reference to 
the copy to-day corrects the word- 
ing, consider the  ineffaceable 
mental impression it made at the 
start. How many advertisements 
of several years ago, slogans dis- 
regarded, can the reader quote, 
even approximately? 

This series, relating in brief 
story form the historical facts of 
the conception of certain musical 
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masterpieces such as the one cited, 
or Schubert’s Serenade, or Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, the 
writer considers as one of the 
most important contributions to 
advertising literature since adver- 
tising has commenced to come 
into its own. 

“But does it sell the goods?” 
someone interposes. For answer, 
this manufacturer continues to 
utilize the copy novelette, fact and 
fiction, to sell 
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judge—all due to a love of learn- 
ing started early and physically 
manifested in his steadily growing 
library. 

And finally (we are forced to 
limit our exhibits) we swing into 
as gentle a little bit of fiction as 
might smile serenely from the 
pages of the Atlantic, “My neigh- 
bor across the street has a little 
girl named Marjorie, and regu- 
larly at the window I see 

her shampooing 





pianos. At the 
recent conven- 
tions of the 
piano manufac- 
turers, dealers 
and traveling 
salesmen, the 
consensus of 
the meeting 
played upon the 
necessity of 
cultivating still 
more deeply a 
national love habit?” I ssked. 
for music and 


“Regular as clockwork," 


she said. I suppose I gas 


interest in pine, belie 


things musical, 


which to predi- 
cate more ef- 
fective adver- 
tising and more 
extensive sales 


now—in the habit-formin, 










| The Habit of 
|| beautiful Hair 


Y neighbor across the 
street has a little girl 
named Marjorie, and reg- 
4 ularly at the windew I see 
\ ee Marjorie's 


I remarked one day. “I'm 


habit of beautiful hair,’ 


@ woman's chance for 
beautiful hair lies 7% regu- 


as a basis on ai ake, a cae Be 


years. 1 know that it wil 
start her —_ it herself. # 
hen she grows requisites. 


‘The PACKER MPG. CO., Suive 87, 8: Fulton S., New York 


‘Marjorie’s head. 

“‘Regular as 
clockwork,’ I 
remarked one 
day. ‘I’m try- 
ing to form a 


habit,’ she an- 

up I'll feel proud of—and swered. ‘What 
Es gees pene habit ? I asked. 
fal head of hair.” ‘The habit of 
Mothers have realized for beautiful hair,’ 


many years that systematic 

shampooing with Packer's 

, Tarbowpodlere thoroughly 
aid to perma- 

poe mpwedind hair. Send 
imple. 


she said. I sup- 
pose I gasped. 





a “It’s like 
+ sciemties Sees Patan this, she ex- 
Ba plained, ‘I be- 
PAC KER’S lieve that a 
™r woman’s best 

chance for 





beautiful hair 
lies in regular 
attention to 
both scalp and 








of musical in- 
struments. This 
is precisely the 
function of 
these novelettes. What avails it 
a man to offer artichokes for sale, 
if his prospects are still in the 
corned-beef and cabbage stage? 
This is the line of logic along 
which part of the copy run by 
the Globe-Wernicke Company is 
directed ; to enforce on the public, 
old and young, the benefits and 
pleasure of reading; the more 
readers cultivated, the greater the 
sale of bookcases. Such was the 
idea that inspired some embryonic 
Horatio Alger to evolve recently 
a complete little novelette of suc- 
cess in movie-pictorial form of a 
small boy’s career. Starting from 
the time when he had a single 
bookcase section, it develops up 
through his high school and col- 
lege days; next the law school, 
until eventually we find him a 


ADVERTISING THE CAUSE BY 
THE EFFECT 


hair. So I care 
for Marjorie’s 
head regularly 
now—in the 
habit-forming years. I know that 
it will start her doing it herself. 
, When she grows up I'll 
feel proud of—and in a measure 
responsible for—my daughter’s 
beautiful head of hair.’” 
Perhaps the best thing that can 
be said of a writer is that he or 
she makes the commonplace at- 
tractive and interesting. Your 
blood may not stir at a recital of 
adventure by sea, your heart may 
not throb in response to music, or 
your soul may not yearn over- 
much with vaulting ambition—but 
your every-day American responds 
at first crack to those things that 
strike him nearest home. The 
pretty little line drawing of Mar- 
jorie sitting at the casement win- 
dow drying her hair, coupled with 
this little humdrum (?) chapter 
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Very clever work is being done by one 
of the greater publications to show 
advertisers that the coveted “centre 
spread” is not essential to a striking 
two-page effect. 


For some years we have been very suc- 
cessful in working out striking schemes 
for facing pages. You have seen many 
of them in national mediums: we will 
be glad to show you others. 








CAdvertising C/llustrations 


104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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from the simple annals of Our 
Street starts a line of pleasant 
reflection that expands the story 
far beyond the 119 words that set 
it forth. A million little Ameri- 
can Marjories with pretty heads 
of hair isn*t exactly an unpleasing 
thought to anyone. 

Incidentally, it’s not an un- 
pleasing thought to the Packer’s 
Tar Soap people, who are publish- 
ing this ad just now. 

Aiter all, the novels of home 
life have the widest appeal. But 
above all, by their very nature, 
they must be most sympathetically 
and skilfully worked out, lest they 
fall flat. Notice that this adver- 
tisement is not self-conscious—a 
virtue of the rara avis species in 
these days of we-hate-to-talk- 
about-ourselves-but-when-we - do- 
we-can’t-help-shouting copy. That 
alone would make it stick out 
from its surroundings like the 
proverbial sore thumb. When the 
man who visés a concern’s copy 
pounds his desk and_ bellows 
darkly for that as yet undefined 
commodity, “punch,” let him 
pause a minute and recollect the 
fable of the bull in the china shop. 
Personally, this fetish about 
“punch” always recalls that inci- 
dent in Artemus Ward’s travels 
when his circus was libelled by 
seceshes in the South and _ his 
person duly bound to a stake. 
Quoted at random, this colloquy 
ensued : 

“The Confederate eagle air 
screamin’, sir; screamin’ o’er this 
broad land,” announced his cap- 
tors. To which the imperturbable 
Artemus replied: 

“Wal, let ’er scream. If your 
eagle kin git any pleasure aout of 
screamin’, let her went.” 

If copy can sell more goods by 
screaming, we reiterate Artemus, 
“let ’er scream.” It all depends 
on the proposition. 

It must not be construed from 
the foregoing that the novelette 
form is applicable to all proposi- 
tions. The point is, that certain 
concerns by using it display a 
careful consideration of the copy 
materials that lie ready for them 
who search. The copy is quoted, 
not as prescribed rules, but as a 
general gauge for an advertiser to 
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consider, in reflecting whether his 
present copy takes the shortest 
cut to his ‘prospects’ hearts or 
minds. 

Notice that in at least three of 
the examples cited the advertise- 
ments have an educational pur- 
pose—a moral to impress that 
precedes and leads up to the ac- 
tual purchase of the articles being 
advertised. Everybody knows 
that Packer makes a soap of 
which tar is an ingredient, effica- 
cious in washing the hair. Why? 
Former advertising, with the re- 
sultant current of common knowl- 
edge, has established this fact. 
No reason for keeping up this 
announcement, therefore; still, no 
reason that this fact shall be for- 
gotten. Ergo, Packer now goes 
deeper—keeps his foot on _ the 
pedal by reiterating continuously 
the desirability of a glorious head 
of hair; a marriageable asset, if 
you will. The same holds true, in 
a measure, of the Pianola and the 
Globe-Wernicke ads. They are 
altruistic to a certain extent in 
this—but once more it is the al- 
truism that gets its due share by 
acting the pioneer. And to this 
purpose the copy novelette offers 
an extremely elastic medium for 
keeping the sales message warm. 

At the bottom of it, the same 
heartstrings that play the tune in 
this type of copy are akin to the 
overweening desire of some ad- 
vertisers, especially the neophytes, 
to display a picture of their fac- 
tory in their advertising. After 
all, it is idealistic copy, and what 
story so vivid in the manufac- 
turer’s mind as his own life story 
—the history of that factory? It’s 
the thing he’s most bound up in, 
though that is a poor excuse for 
using it. 

It is the function of the copy 
novelette, then,*just as it is of a 
publication’s editorial contents, 
to sound that tune which strikes 
responsive chords in the greatest 
possible number of _ readers. 
When broadly conceived and skil- 
fully handled, it is sure to win 
attention from amidst its sur- 
roundings—to hold the interest, 
and to impress its message. Its 
possibilities to these ends have 
scarcely been touched 
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NEW ENGLAND 
ON WHEELS 


Concentration 


Ask any theatrical manager whether he had rather 
play a bunch of one-night stands, or a metropolitan run,— 

—The answer is easy.— He prefers CONCENTRA- 
TION 

Expenses are lighter, advertising is simpler and more 
effective —so, if he has ‘‘ the attraction’’— it is far easier 
to—PUT IT ACROSS. 

Any manufacturer who has THE ATTRACTION can 
have an unlimited run in New England with minimum 
outlay.— Reason — Concentration. 

Over seven millions of people are comfortably housed 
and fed in an area less than one-fourth the size of the 
alert and militant state of Texas. 

In the state of Massachusetts, for instance, there is 
an average of 450 population to every square mile of area, 
whereas the great and populous Empire State, New York, 
averages only 207 souls to the square mile. 

There isn’t a live-wire National Sales Manager living 
who does not look with glee or yearning, as the case may 
be, at that shoulder to shoulder mass of pins on his sales- 
chart representing New England.—Why ?— Because he 
scents CONCENTRATION and knows it for a promised 
land of least resistance. 

New England street cars easily carry the selling burden 
of many Nationally known products, and have done so for 
nearly two decades, largely because of their close contact 
with that charmed word — CONCENTRATION, 


Eastern Advertising Co. 

8 West 40th St., New York 
Sears Bldg., Boston 

Francis Bldg., Providence 
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Adverean's Sermee Latter No 499 april 15, 1916 
EXCLUSIVELY TO OUR ADVERTISERS: - 


DETROIT. MICH. A $600,000 addition is about to go up here to provi 
for an Auto School of 2,000 students in thi automobile center 
of the orld: a College of Law for 300, end doraitories 











pa: ash Co-operation 


“offered by the Officials 
ao of this Magazine” 


That is the point—one of the reasons why advertising in 
“Association Men” produces such results—but read the 
letter: 








“MR. E. J. PRESBY, March 3, 1916. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington, 
Dear Sirs,:— ) 
Answering your letter of the 28th, we have had only two inser- 
tions of our advertisements i in “Association Men.”” Up to the present 
time seven inquiries is the result and one order for an Association up in 
Vermont, secured by our Boston representative from samples that we 
sent to the Association at the same time that we answered their inquiry. 
Another order for a large Association can be attributed to the influence 
of our advertisement in this publication. 
It is our intention to continue -advertising in this publication 
during 1916. With the co-operation which is offered by officials of this 
magazine, we believe it will prove a very satisfactory medium. 


Yours very truly, 
HT:R. ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY.” 


Advertisers in “‘Association Men” are advised three months 
in advance of outsiders about the numerous building opera- 
tions and other activities that cost the Y. M. C. A. many 
millions yearly. Advertisers appreciate the value of this 
three months’ lead and they know that it will pay almost 
any manufacturer to use 








F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 
Business Manager 


124 E. 28th St. - - - - New York 





HARLEY L. WARD, Western Representative, 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 























“Special Occasion” Orders Manu- 
facturers Might Sell Retailers 


Is This Merchant Expecting the Impossible, or Are Manufacturers 
Neglectful ? 


ERE’S an instance of how 

manufacturers could make 
me buy their goods quick,” said 
a retailer to a Printers’ INK re- 
porter recently, as he busied him- 
self opening up a case of palm- 
leaf fans. “As you probably know, 
the State convention of Sunday 
School Teachers meets in this 
town to-morrow. It never oc- 
curred to me until four or five 
days ago that these people would 
want a lot of merchandise of a 
special kind. Then I had to wire 
off a number of orders to be 
shipped by express. These fans 
are the first of the shipments to 
arrive, and I am afraid that some 
of the things that I need the most 
will not get here in time. 

“Now, what I would like to 
know is why manufacturers did 
not write me about this conven- 
tion and use it as an excuse for 
soliciting business. Surely, it was 
a real opportunity for them to 
put up their propositions to me 
at a time that I would be inter- 
ested. I carry over a dozen lines 
that will sell better than usual 
during the convention. While I 
had enough stock in most depart- 
ments, I had to order some things, 
as I’ve already told you. Usually 
I anticipate these special events, 
but that should not prevent man- 
ufacturers from taking advantage 
of the occasion to try to get a 
little more business. Supposing 
I had received a letter a couple 
of weeks ago, telling me that fans 
sell big at summer conventions 
that women attend, and asking 
me if I were prepared to supply 
the ladies of the Sunday schooi 
gathering, isn’t it likely that it 
would have pulled an order out 
of me?” 

He appeared to be saying some- 
thing, so the reporter encouraged 
him to keep right on talking. 

“We have several events here 
every year that stimulate busi- 
ness. There is usually one big 
convention, and often there are 








three or four less important ones. 
In the fall there is the county 
fair, which runs up my sales five 
or six times greater than normal. 
In the winter there is always the 
Agricultural Short Course, which 
keeps several hundred farmers in- 
town for a few weeks and brings 
a lot of extra business to those 
who go after it. If we have a 
Fourth of July celebration it helps 
my trade wonderfully. Circus 
day, if the weather is fair, almost 
cleans me out.” 

“Yes, yes, that is interesting,” 
he was told; “but how does it 
concern the men who are in the 
manufacturing business?” 


DEFINITENESS LACKING IN MOST 


“LITERATURE” 

“Well, as I see it,” he replied, 
“manufacturers are always on the 
lookout for something to say to 
the trade about their products 
that. will bring in orders. I as- 
sume this, because every day I 
receive a peck of circulars, cata- 


logues, letters and other adver- 
tising literature soliciting my 
business. Most of this material 


lacks definiteness. Precisely the 
same arguments are directed to 
every retailer on the list. Neces- 
sarily the appeal of the circular 
cannot be varied to suit’ my re- 
quirements and the peculiar re- 
quirements of every other dealer 
to whom it goes. That is why 
it often fails to bring home the 
bacon. While I know that it is 
necessary for advertisers to send 
out literature to the trade as a 
whole, I believe that the effort 
could be supplemented to advan- 
tage by making special solicita- 
tions on dealers of a certain town 
or a certain district, based on 
news events arising in that lo- 
cality. Interpret the news so that 
the retailer can see where and 
how he can profit by it. 

“For example, he would be in- 
terested as to how to sell ‘so-and- 
so to the circus crowd who will 
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be in your little city the eighth 
of next month’; or, to give an- 
other example: ‘Since crops are 
not as good as usual around 
Blankton this year, the farmers 
will economize where they can. 
This is your chance to build up 
a good trade on How’s Overalls, 
which retail for twenty-five cents 
less than the kind you are carry- 
ing and pay ten per cent more 
profit.’ 

“Appeals like that, based on 
conditions that apply to the re- 
tailer’s own territory, would get 
attention.” 

Perhaps there would be diffi- 
culties in the practical carrying 
out of this merchant’s sugges- 
tions, but still they are worthy 
of consideration. After all, there 
is nothing radical about his views. 
As a matter of fact, many manu- 
facturers do closely follow news 
events that concern their trade. 
Trade journals, salesmen’s reports 
and local papers are watched for 
announcements that offer a good 
excuse for writing personal let- 
ters to the trade. 

Work of this kind usually 
proves very effective, and_ it 
surely is a powerful reinforce- 
ment of the general advertising 
campaign. With the growth of 
conditions that seem to require 
more intensive salesmanship, mail 
solicitations on the dealer will 
have to be made more personal. 
When there is a news happening 
to write about, it will not be diffi- 
cult to make the personal tone of 
the appeal ring true. Manufac- 
turers who are interested in such 
suggestions could profitably re- 
read the articles Printers’ INK 
has published on making use of 
clippings. 


Joins Columbia Graphophone 
Company 


Charles Wm. Wolfe, for four years as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Corn 
Products Refining Company, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. 


Graham With Kobbé 


Louis Graham, formerly with the 
John O. Powers Advertising Agency, 
New York, is now connected with the 


Philip Kobbé Company, Inc., New York 
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Chalmers Takes Up the Work 
of Sales 


Hugh Chalmers, master salesman and 
president of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany, virtually succeeds Paul Smith in 
the active work of conducting the sell- 
ing division of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany. Chalmers, who was known to the 
business world for years as a vigorous 
and proficient salesman, even before he 
entered the automobile industry, has de- 
cided to give his personal attention to 
the furtherance of sales work as being 
most directly in the line of business 
building, and as most directly influen- 
cing the continued expansion of the com- 


pany. 

The selling division, through Paul 
Smith’s activities, had practically con- 
cluded whatever changes were contem- 
plated. His work hereafter was to have 
been chiefly educative, and it is this 
work, in which Chalmers has always 
been so keenly interested, that he has 
decided to resume. The organization 
which is now highly efficient, has ac- 
uired better momentum than ever be- 
ore, and it is in line with the Chalmers 
policy to permit such an organization to 
grow from within itself. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, no immediate suc- 
cessor to Smith will be named, the super- 
vision of sales promotion being assumed, 
as indicated, by the president of the com- 
pany himself.—Automobile Topics. 


Dealer Influence 
Tue LarroweE MitiinG Co. 


Detroit, Micu., July 19, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We enclose copy of part of a letter 
we have received from a dealer in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., in which we believe you will 
be interested. 

Tue LarroweE MILiinG Co. 

“Kindly write me stating if you ship 
Larro-Feed in one or two ton lots, and 
if so kindly quote me price on same de- 
livered here. I have had several calls 
for this feed lately, and, while I have 
been able to sell something else instead, 

am at the sare time becoming inter- 
ested in the feed. 

“Very truly. yours, 








E. B. Jackson Joins Overland 


Edwin B. Jackson has resigned as 
president of the Packard Motor Car 
Company of New_York, to become as- 
sistant to C. A. Earl, vice-president of 
the Willys-Overland Company. For the 
present he will devote his attention to 
completing the new Overland organiza- 
tion in New York. He is succeeded in 
the Packard company by Emlen S. Hare, 
who recently was promoted from the 
Philadelphia branch to be manager of 
New York sales. 


Pindell re Two Peoria 


Papers 
H. M. Pindell, publisher of the Peoria 
Journal, has purchased the Peoria Tran- 
script, a morning publication. The two 
papers will be consolidated. 
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Advertising 


The advertiser must pay 
to get his goods on the 
dealers’ shelves. 


—but the consumer should 
not be compelled to buy 
advertising in order to 
know what and where 
to buy. 


That is where the free- 
reading poster fits in—it is 
ever present—universal 
and costs the public nothing 
to read. 





We have had 16 years’ ex- 
clusive experience. 





American Poster Co., Inc. 


DONALD G. ROSS, President 
S. J. HAMILTON, Secretary 


110 W. 40th Street, New York City 


Official Solicitors for 
POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
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The Saleswoman who can 
Introduce your wares in 
OVER 500,000 PROSPEROUS 
small town homes. 





WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE EasTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
W. H. McCURDY, Manager WILLIAM F. HARING, Manager 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flat Iron Building, New York 











Difficulties in Way of Government’s 


Use of Official Trade-mark 


A Bill in the House to Take Over Design from Detroit Has Weak- 


nesses Which 


BILL has been introduced in 

Congress by Representative 
Kitchin to “nationalize” the U. S. 
A. trade-mark devised by the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce in 
the true sense by having the Fed- 
eral Government assume jurisdic- 
tion over the mark, and this bill 
authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to license manufacturers to 
use the slogan in this particular 
form, especially for export pur- 
poses. 

It is at the request of the De- 
troit Chamber of Commerce that 
the National Government has 
taken up the matter of giving 
special Federal backing to this 
expression of the Made-in-Amer- 
ica movement, and the Detroiters 
want Uncle Sam to swing the 
thing because of a certain amount 
of concrete evidence, and an even 
larger measure of suspicion that 
certain foreign manufacturers are 
fraudulently marking their goods 
as of Yankee origin in order to 
steal trade built on the quality 
and reputation of bona-fide Amer- 
ican goods. 

Moreover, there is a fear that 
this unwarranted borrowing of 
the Made-in-America phrase will 
increase rather than diminish 
under the competitive conditions 
that will exist after the European 
war, and so the United States 
Government has been stirred to 
action in this matter, just as it 
has with respect to ruinous com- 
petition through “dumping” of 
foreign-made: goods. 

Secretary Redfield, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, started 
the ball rolling in so far as the 
Government is concerned by call- 
ing a conference of the various 
Federal officials who might lend 
a hand, including the Director of 
the: Consular Service, the heads of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, etc. Quick 
action was obtained from the 
committee thus formed, and as a 


Trade-mark Experts Point Out 


result we have the bill just intro- 
duced by Mr. Kitchin—a measure 
known officially as H. R. 16873, 
and which has been referred not 
to the Committee on Patents, but 
to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, because it carries an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 to carry 
into effect the provisions of the 
bill. 

The bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to select, or 
cause to be designed, an emblem 
or token in the nature of a trade- 
mark for affixing in any manner 
to any merchandise manufactured 
in the United States or the cover- 
ings or containers in use in ship- 
ping the same. Under section 
three of the bill the Commissioner 
of Patents is directed to register 
this trade-mark for every class of 
goods which are now, or may be 
in future, recognized under our 
trade-mark laws. 

It is set forth that for a fee not 
to exceed five dollars per year the 
Secretary of Commerce is to issue 
a license to any manufacturer in 
the United States to use the 
“Made in U. S. A.” trade-mark 
subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may be laid down. For 
failure to comply with the regu- 
lations the secretary may suspend 
temporarily any license issued to 
any manufacturer, and following 
a hearing, or an opportunity for 
a hearing, may revoke any license 
and publish the name of such 
offending licensee and the cause 
of the revocation. Fine or im- 
prisonment is provided under the 
bill as punishment for any person 
who forges the trade-mark or 
makes use of any mark so nearly 
resembling the national trade- 
mark as to be false or misleading. 

On paper this scheme appears 


fine, but trade-mark experts, 
within and outside the Patent 
Office, who have had an oppor- 


tunity to see the Kitchin bill, have 


been quick to shoot it full of holes 
73 
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and predict that extensive revision 
will be necessary. The trouble 
seems to be, as the case is diag- 
nosed for Printers’ INK, that the 
bill has been drawn by trade ex- 
perts who are full of enthusiasm 
for an international sales cam- 
paign for American goods but 
who are not thoroughly familiar 
with trade-mark law, decisions 
and practice. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 


Some of the most serious in- 
dictments laid against this scheme 
for giving unlimited prestige to 
the mark from Detroit are of 
what might be termed a senti- 
mental character. Uncle Sam 
will be placed in the position of 
doing things for himself that he 
cannot or will not do for any 
private trade-mark owner, and 
wrathful protests from advertis- 
ers are to be expected. For one 
thing, the Kitchin law would au- 
thorize the registration of this 
“Made in U. S. A.” mark, al- 
though the Patent Office tribunals 
and the courts have consistently 
ruled that “U. S. A.” is national 
insignia, and consequently unreg- 
istrable. 

Worse yet, the exception of 
this registration, if made, will fly 
in the face of all precedent with 
respect to the entry of so-called 
collective or community trade- 
marks. As detailed in PRINTERS’ 
InK not so long ago, the Brock- 
ton, Mass., Chamber of Commerce 
was turned down when it sought 
to register a mark that would do 
for Brockton what the Detroit 
mark would do for the whole 
country. 

Yet another “defi” of conven- 
tion will be found if this national 
trade-mark is registered for all 
classes of goods prior to its use 
on any article of commerce. That 
would be no problem at all in any 
of the numerous foreign countries 
that base title to a trade-mark 
upon priority of registration, but 
in the United States, which is 
unique in that right to registra- 
tion is contingent upon use on 
goods in interstate or foreign 
commerce, such a placing of the 
cart before the horse is sure 
to be criticized in some quar- 
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ters as savoring of inconsistency. 

There are gaps in the bill that 
cause the trade-mark specialists to 
tell Printers’ Ink that the sins 
of omission appear as black as 
the sins of commission. The 
whole purpose of the provision 
for the registration of “Made in 
U. S. A.” in the United States 
Patent Office is to pave the way 
for the registration of this mark 
abroad in those countries where 
registration is contingent upon 
registration in the country of 
origin, and yet this bill makes no 
provision whatever for the regis- 
tration of the national trade-mark 
in the foreign fields where it is 
desired to protect it. Equally 
serious, and equally incompre- 
hensible to the critics, the bill 
makes nary an authorization for 
action by the Secretary of Com- 
merce or any other official of the 
Government to prosecute the firms 
or individuals in foreign coun- 
tries that counterfeit the Ameri- 
can mark. 

Finally, as indicating that the 
gaining of world-wide standing 
for the “Made in U. S. A.” trade- 
mark is going to be a very com- 
plex proposition instead of the 
simple one that its sponsors have 
imagined, the trade-mark authori- 
ties .point out certain possible dif- 
ficulties with respect to the regis- 
tration of the national mark in 
foreign countries. If the Govern- 
ment is. to be exempt from its 
own rules it will be a simple 
matter to give this mark, under 
the Kitchin bill, registration for 
use here on any and every class 
of goods, but how about the situa- 
tion abroad where no such sweep- 
ing or blanket registration is 
possible? 

Trade-mark experts, who do 
not wish to appear pessimistic 
but merely to face the inevitable 
difficulties, predict that the best 
we can hope for is that each for- 
eign country will allow the United 
States Government to cover an 
entire class by one registration. 
Even at that, protection for the 
trade-mark all around the globe 
would cost Uncle Sam a tidy sum, 
because the average important 
foreign country has fifty or sixty 
different trade-mark classes. 
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How Hudson Teaches Auto Dealers 
to Be Merchants 


Converting Salesmen into Business Men as Part of Hudson Motor Car 
Co.’s Merchandising Plan 


OMPETITION is having the 

same effect on the automobile 
business that it has had on all 
other lines—it is making selling 
the very life of the business. 
And every business man knows 
by this time that when giant or- 
ganizations, like the principal com- 
panies in the automobile industry 
have become both in men and in 
volume of sales, begin to mer- 
chandise, there is a chance for 
every business man in every line 
to learn something. 

Automobiles have been almost 
a new kind of merchandise, in 
that everybody wants them, and 
if there was only one company 
making automobiles, there would 
still be little tendency to work out 
efficient selling plans. But com- 
petition is making it necessary for 
every company to sell its own 
product. Buyers have not changed 
in their attitude toward the prod- 
uct, but they have become more 
discriminating, and now expect to 
be sold, not an automobile, but a 
certain kind of an automobile. 

Not many companies have un- 
dertaken yet to sell machines to 
people who don’t know they want 
them, except when there is danger 
of some other company doing that 
and making the sale first, and 
merchandising methods have 
mostly been to find the customers 
who are sold a machine, and then 
to sell them a particular make of 
machine. 

That is the problem the Hudson 
Motor Car Company has _ been 
facing. All other companies in 
the automobile industry, of course, 
have also been facing it. A re- 
cent article in Printers’ INK out- 
lined the new attitude of the Ford 
Motor Company toward this same 
problem, and gave some inside in- 
formation on how that company 
is attacking the problem. 

This article, though, deals with 
an entirely different way of going 
about the same thing. The Hud- 
son company has not been wor- 
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ried so much about the lack of 
energy on the part of its dealers 
and salesmen, which seems to 
have been the idea behind the 
Ford sales plans, but it has been 
attacking the problem along the 
line of making its dealers over 
into business men. 

The story is told of a jobber’s 
salesman who found the head of 
a hardware store in a progressive 
little country city, back in the 
warehouse setting up a_ stove, 
while a $10-a-week clerk was out 
front trying to sell a wagon to a 
hard-headed farmer. If the hard- 
ware man had been a real honest- 
to-goodness merchant he would 
have traded jobs with his $10 
clerk and made a lot more money. 
But he preferred to be a repair 
man, and to hire men to get the 
money. 


FACTORY MAN TRIES TO TEACH 
DEALER SOMETHING 


Replicas of this hardware man 
have been numerous in the auto- 
mobile business, because very 
many of them have grown up into 
automobile dealers, or rather have 
been prefnaturely boosted up into 
automobile dealers, from bicycle 
repair men and similar small re- 
pair businesses. 

One story will illustrate the 
type. A Hudson factory man 
found a dealer in one of its good 
city territories, out in the repair 
shop under an automobile, making 
a minor repair. The factory man, 
pretending to be a_ prospective 
customer, was directed to the rear 
of the repair shop, for it was 
really but little more than that as 
a salesroom, and told that the 
latest thing in automobiles was 
under that tarpaulin; he was. too 
busy to show it to him, but the 
customer was welcome to pull off 
the canvas and look at the ma- 
chine for himself. 

After the “big boss” of this 
dealership had crawled out from 
under his machine the factory 
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man turned salesman and sold 
this dealer on being a business 
man, a merchant, first and a re- 
pairman after that, if he had time. 

A year later when this same 
factory man returned to this 
dealer’s place of business it had 
been made over completely. The 
repair shop had disappeared, so 
far as the frontal view of the 
place was concerned, and. the 
“latest thing in automobiles,” as 
he had put it, was now in the big 
show-window instead of back at 
the rear of the repair shop under 
a tarpaulin. The dealer also had 
changed, for instead of finding 
him out in the repair shop under 
a car, the factory man found him 
at a desk up front, studying re- 
ports. 

Knowing what a dealer needs, 
and being able to give it to him, 
however, are two entirely differ- 
ent things, as the shoe manufac- 
turer, the hardware jobber, the 
big merchant tailoring house and 
all of the other national adver- 
tisers have found. The dealer 
may be willing to know a few 
things, but he doesn’t want 
strangers preaching to him about 
how he should run his business. 
Very often he has made a little 
money even under his own meth- 
ods, and it only takes a little 
success to give the average man 
a lot of confidence in himself. 

Every advertiser fages_ this 
problem, no matter what his line 
is, and so the Hudson company 
faced it also in selling automo- 
biles through dealers. 


HOW IDEA FOR BOOK GREW 


In searching for a way to tell 
their dealers how to run their in- 
dividual businesses, and to tell 
them in a way which would in- 
terest them and not cause them 
to shut their minds like a clam 
shuts its shell, W. L. Agnew, 
who has since been made adver- 
tising manager of the company, 
hit upon the Lorimer idea of 
“Letters from a Successful Mer- 
chant to his Son.” Of course he 
paraphrased the idea and made it 
read, “Letters from a Successful 
Hudson Dealer to his Son.” 

It was tried out as an experi- 
ment, to get over the one idea of 
showing dealers how to analyze 
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; It worked out so 
well that before it was printed in 


their territory. 


the company’s sales bulletin, “The 
Hudson Triangle,” it was made 
over into the first of a series of 
letters of a similar nature, and 
an after-thought tacked on to 
cover up the million things left 
unsaid—‘T’ll write you next week 
more in detail—” 

The letter said things that many 
dealers would have dubbed plain 
preaching if it had been written 
as “factory dope,” but since it 
was written by a Hudson dealer 
to his son, just starting a new 
Hudson agency, it was read in a 
wholly different way. Dealers all 
over the country got interested 
very quickly in what the success- 
ful dealer was going to make out 
of his son. 

The company, of course, could 
also commend these letters to 
de alers, since it wasn’t “company 
stuff,” from the dealers’ point of 
view, and it wasn’t long until the 
dealers were studying these letters 
in their weekly sales conventions 
in each dealer’s salesrooms. 

What had started out as Ag- 
new’s idea to show dealers how 
to organize and analyze a terri- 
tory, developed into a series to 
consist of “several” letters. He 
found there was so much to say, 
however, that the “several” kept 
running until twenty-six had been 
printed. Then he put the whole 
bunch into a book, under the 
same title and with the same illus- 
trations, and cross-indexed it in 
a very complete way. The letters 
had made a hit, and the dealers 
had been demanding back num- 
bers, and the whole bunch in 
more convenient form. 

Agnew had been with the Hud- 
son company for a long enough 
time to have gotten a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the problems of 
all dealers, as well as how the 
best of them were solving those 
problems. So his letters, taken 
from the actual experiences of 
these dealers, many of whom he 
was meeting at the factory every 
day, very easily passed for the 
expressions of a successful dealer. 
In fact, most of the Hudson deal- 
ers probably thought, and many 
of them likely do yet, that a suc- 
cessful Hudson dealer, one of 
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Advertising 


—One of our clients in two 
years has increased his cap- 
italization from $250,000 to 
$6,000,000, and. now ranks 
sixth among all automobile 
manufacturers. 


—One of our clients has 
doubled his output in two 
years and now makes every 
second electric automobile 
built in this country. 


—One of our clients has 
doubled his business in two 
years and now makes more 
vapor stoves than any manu- 
facturer in the country. 


—One of our clients has 
developed a demand for his 
product which necessitates in- 
creasing his output of light 
delivery trucks exactly 12002. 


—One of our clients has in- 
creased the price of his prod- 


uct, increased its sale, and now 
sells more overalls than any 
other manufacturer. 


—One of our clients has 
increased his corset business 
36% during the past year and 
will further increase his output 
for the next twelve months. 


—One of our clients has 
had such a successful year 
that he is more than doubling 
his output of motor trucks for 
the coming year. 


—One of: our clients, the 
largest varnish manufacturer 
in the world, has largely in- 
creased his dealer distribution 
and increased his sales. 


—One of our clients, the 
largest manufacturer of stoves 
in the world, has had a most 
successful year with a large 
increase in sales. 


There is little need to dwell upon the share advertising 
has had in these successes—still less is it necessary to 
enlarge upon the satisfaction our service has given 


these clients. 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agents 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Detroit 


Free Press Building 
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900 farmers responded to a } a 
single article on tractors pub- | ca 
lished in Farm and Fireside \ast 

September, stating that they 17 
were in the market for tractors, jj, 
prices of which averaged $1325, 
and totalled $1,192,500. i 


Editorial Policy Responsible } ; 

Articles of this kind are part of the regular ed 
editorial policy of Farm and Fireside. For ex- 

ample, last year Farm and Fireside published “ 

29,430 agate lines of editorial matter on agricul- re 

tural implements and machinery, and 13,030 

lines on other machinery and building material. M 

lit 

The aim of this editorial matter was to induce is 
our readers to earn bigger incomes through 

using improved machinery. Fo 











D. W. HENDERSON, pak 
Advertising Manager, 


New York City” THE NATION 
THE CROWELL PUB “ 
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axet for Tractors 


+ Nine Hundred letters on tractors show reader 
responsiveness that is ready—and waiting—to be 
)- cashed. 


t Special Tractor Number Sept. 2nd 


y The September 2nd issue of FARM AND 
| FIRESIDE will be a Special Tractor Number. 
Y Here you will find proved Reader Responsive- 
) ness, strong Editorial Co-operation, large Excess 
of Circulation, and a concentrated Distribution 
in just the territory where Tractors are sold. 


} This issue offers tractor manufacturers an op- 
portunity to cash in on more than a year’s 
; educational work—a waiting market. 


Rate, $2.75 a line, based on a guaranteed circu- 
lation of 550,000. Actual circulation more than 
) 650,000. Note the excess! 


More than 120% of the amount upon which the 
line rate of FARM AND FIRESIDE is based, 
is concentrated in the 14 best Tractor States. 


Forms for the September 2nd issue close on August 11th. 


a 
FIRESIDE | ee 
Western Adv. Mer., 


1316 Tribune Bldg., 


NA. FARM PAPER | Chicago, I 
UBLISHING COMPANY 
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Circulation Guaranteed 


Take the best advertisement ever written. Let the “lay-out” and il- 
lustration be clever and have the greatest “‘attention value”, and 
yet—what publication dare claim and promise 100% circulation for 
that ad? @ We claim 100% for Imperial Films. Every person in 
the audience of the theatre where we produce our pictures must see 
and read your story—where it is flashed 


On the Screen 


Big American advertisers like 


American Steel & Wire Co. Illinois Central R. R. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. Kansas City Commercial Club 
Printz-Biederman Co. Universal Portland Cement Co. 


and others. They have proved its value as an aid to the sales de- 
partment. 


C-O-N-C-E-N-T-R-A-T-I-O-N 


is the result of “alive” advertising. May we prove all this to you? 


& 

Imperial Film Mfg. Co. y 
Office 

547-549 Peoples Gas Building a 


Chicago, Illinois 
ae 















































their own number, did write the 
letters. 

In his first letter Agnew caused 
his successful dealer to dictate 
into his letter a criticism of his 
son’s ideas about: management : 

‘Don’t lose confidence in your- 
self,” he wrote, “because your 
retail experience has been in an- 
other line. It isn’t always the 
successful retail salesman who 
makes the best manager. There 
are many places where the power 
to pick and manage is worth more 
than individual selling ability.” 
Note he goes right to the heart 
of the problem—emphasizing the 
necessity of managing, of being a 
merchant, in the automobile busi- 
ness. 

“There is a good supply of men 
of the capacity to make success- 
ful retail salesmen,” he continues, 
“but it is much harder to get ex- 
ecutive ability and organization 
capacity. These are of much 
greater importance to you than 
the mere ability to go out and 
sell a car. I know thousands of 
good retail salesmen who would 
fail utterly as dealers because 
they lack the executive and or- 
ganizing ability. 

“On the other hand, the most 
successful dealers I know are men 
who practically never sell a car 
themselves. They are successful 
because they are managers of 
men, because they know how to 
organize, how to analyze, how to 
systematize.” 


DEALERS SEE THEIR OWN EXPERI- 
ENCES IN STORIES 

A lot of dealers probably read 
their own experience into those 
three paragraphs, and absorbed 
some ideas as to why they had 
not been as successful as some 
other dealers they knew. A lot 
of dealers, as every advertiser 
knows, think “hard work” is what 
makes the profits in a retail store. 
It is, of course, but not the mus- 
cular, physical work. If that 
were the kind of hustle that makes 
a successful merchant, lots of 
stevedores and colored  truck- 
drivers could get by in successful 
stores, 

Another problem recognized by 
the factory, and preached to deal- 
ers through Agnew’s dummy 
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character, was the problem of 
getting dealers really to find out 
what they were doing—in other 
words, to keep records. It is one 
of the biggest problems and one 
of the most neglected problems in 
retailing. If every dealer could 
be persuaded to-morrow to begin 
keeping, and to begin using, ac- 
curate records that really show 
him what he is doing, half the 
selling problems of the national 
advertiser would disappear like 
vapor. 

“Hold down overhead,” wrote 
the Hudson dealer, in italics. 
“Don’t skimp, but don’t waste. 
Lots of dealers have fallen by the 
wayside because they worked in 
the dark. Money slips away 
where it might have been saved, 
and they end up in the red-ink 
figures. Ask the factory to put 
in for you a standard Hudson 
accounting system. They will 
show you how to do this.” 

“You have not learned the les- 
son of the intensive working of 
territory,” he said in another let- 
ter. “I happen to know of actual 
experiences where the territory of 
local dealers has been cut down 
to approximately 50 per cent of 
its former size, and yet where the 
sale of cars for the ensuing year 
was 75 per cent to 80 per cent 
higher than the previous year in 
the larger territory. 

“There still exists the class of 
dealers who have the impression 
that the bigger the district they 
can contract for the better off 
they are and the greater are their 
opportunities of profits. Yet the 
experience of thousands of suc- 
cessful dealers goes to show un- 
mistakably that it is the dealer 
in the comparatively small, inten- 
sively worked territory who has 
the lowest overhead in proportion 
to volume of business, and who 
actually makes the largest net 
profits. 

“Many competent business ob- 
servers believe that designing and 
production are approaching the 
maximum of efficiency and econ- 
omy; but this is by no means true 
of selling. In the entire field of 
manufacture selling costs run 
from one and a half to five or six 
times that of manufacturing costs. 
Evidently there is yet room for 
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selling or- 


greater efficiency in 
ganizations. 

“To you the problem narrows 
itself down to this, that you must 
study your own field, and your 
own expectations and _ require- 
ments, and so create and conduct 
your organization that it will pro- 
duce the highest possible efficiency 
in every portion of your terri- 
tory. 

“This can only be done by in- 
tensified selling, by concentrated 
effort devoted to smaller districts 
under numerous sub-dealers and 
resident dealers. The secret of 
reduced selling expense and in- 
creased selling efficiency seems to 
me to lie along the line of 
multiplied selling units producing 
larger volume and a better grade 
of selling management and over- 
sight.” 


FINESSE OF SALES WORK DESCRIBED 

“Son” also is told in detail how 
to organize a prospect list, how 
to find out who the prospects are 
by checking up and classifying 
car users, farm owners, business 
owners, physicians, society people 
and every other kind of prospect. 
He is told how to estimate the 
probable time when the user of a 
Ford has gravitated far enough 
Hudson-ward to be worth going 
after, as well as how to gravitate 
him a little faster. Since intensive 
selling is one of the big problems 
of making over the ordinary 
dealer into a successful dealer, 
much attention has been given to 
this part of “son’s” education, be- 
cause, as already made clear, 
“son,” in this instance, was every 
reader of “The Hudson Triangle.” 

Advertising, naturally, needed 
much attention also. Few dealers 
in any line really appreciate the 
value of the work being done for 
them by the manufacturer, and 
this of course applies to automo- 
bile dealers also. 

“Ts it your idea, son,” one letter 
says, “that it is the duty of the 
factory to build the car, ship it 
to you, put it in delivery order, 
sell it for you, keep it running 
for you—and then pay you the 


profits? Are you going to exist 
like the lilies of Solomon that 
‘toil not, neither do they spin’? 


Is it to be your part merely to sit 
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in your easy chair and smoke ex- 
pensive cigars, while the factory 
sells your cars for you? 

“No, my boy! You are the man 
on the spot. You are to dig up 
your own dealers. You are to 
hunt and find your own prospects. 
You are to send information to 
the factory instead of the factory 
sending it to you. 

“Getting individual, personal 
replies to advertising is the object 
of mail-order houses and small 
businesses. Good automobile ad- 
vertising is not intended to draw 
individual requests or letters. It 
is intended to create a mass na- 
tional impression about the car, 
and to send the interested reader 
to you, or to his nearest dealer. 
The dealer should learn of a pros- 
pect long before the factory does.” 

“Organize a sales-promotion de- 
partment,” son is advised in an- 
other letter, “to take care of such 
matters as resident dealers, circu- 
lar letters, prospect lists, follow- 
up literature, and other matters 
of this nature. Put a man in 
charge who has had experience 
in this line, and who knows how 
to make the work pay. The right 
man will be worth much more to 
you than the average retail sales- 
man. Don’t put an inexperienced 
man or a boy or a stenographer 
on this job and then expect it to 
pay. It will only be an expense 
if you do that. 

“Not every man knows how to 
handle this work. There are 
many who think they do. The 
writing of proper letters alone is 
an art. Letters and printed ma- 
terial are simply salesmanship on 
paper. If it is difficult to sell in 
person by word of mouth, it is 
much more difficult to sell by let- 
ter and print. Better not do this 
at all than to do it wrong. And 
if you expect to get any whole- 
sale business at all, you must 
have an efficient and energetic 
sales-promotion department. 


URGES USE OF LOCAL PAPERS 


“Let people know that you have 
the car. They won’t buy it un- 
less they know about it. Use your 
local newspapers. You don’t need 
a page ad every day. Use the 
ads sent you from the factory. 
Spend more rather than less than 
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| June 1916 vs. 1915 








The following figures show the INCREASES 
and DECREASES in Local Display Advertising 
published by the Cleveland Morning News- 
papers for Cleveland Merchants. 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS 


The Leader 


GAINED 
59,752 lines or 49% 


The other Morning Newspaper 
LOST 


19,922 lines or 7% 


Members of ie A, BoC. 


The Cleveland Leader “*os:2"” The Cleveland News 
Foreign Advertising 4 250 FIFTH AVENUE 
d Representative Inc. NEW YORK 


Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill. Kresge Building, Detroit 201 Devonshire, St., Boston, Mass. 
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is expected of you. It’s wonder- 
ful to a.man who doesn’t use 
advertising properly to see what 
it will do when well handled, in 
a local paper. You practically 
dictate the motorcar sentiment of 
your territory if you work it 
right. 

“Get a selected list of people 
who ought to be owners of this 
type of car. Send them a letter 
twice a week telling them in 
short, chatty, pleasant language 
about the car. As soon as you 
sell one or two mention the 
names of the buyers. And see to 
it that you sell prominent people 
first.” 

From the above it will be seen 
that “Dad,” as the successful 
Hudson dealer signs himself, 
knows a few things about adver- 
tising. If the advertising depart- 
ment of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company had written that kind 
of stuff to its dealers a great 
many of them would have said 
“bosh” and forgot it. But “Dad,” 
talking straight from the shoulder 
to his son, got it over in a large 
enough way to get a lot of dealer- 
interest in advertising. 


BOY IS INSPIRED TO SELL A CAR AND 
DOES IT 


Other problems covered in the 
series of letters, and, later in the 
book, include every phase of the 
merchandising end of the dealer’s 


business. The dealer who put 
himself in “son’s” shoes and took 
“Dad’s” advice is a now better 
dealer. And many of them did. 


One instance will suggest the re- 
action the series brought: 

A dealer in the South wrote the 
factory saying the letters had 
gotten into the hands of his son, 
and that the lad, only about 
twelve years old (possibly a 
larger lad than twelve years sug- 
gests) took it like “Diamond 
Dick” stories and patterned after 
it. He went to his own Hudson- 
dealer-dad one day and asked if 
he might go out and sell a Hud- 
son Super-six to a certain busi- 
ness man. It struck the dealer as 
so unusual that he promptly an- 
swered, “Sure, run along.” Late 
in the afternoon the boy brought 
the business man into the sales- 
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He had absorbed 
the principles of successful mer- 
chandising from the letters, and 
even at his age was able to apply 


the machine. 


them in an actual sale. Of course 
the story was sent out to all 
dealers and salesmen as a part of 
the plan to sell the merchandising 
methods of “Dad” to all dealers. 

The book has been successful 
also in another direction. The 
company has featured it in small 
boxes in its trade-paper (automo- 
bile paper) advertising, offering 
copies of it free to Hudson deal- 
ers and salesmen. Thousands of 
copies have been sold, and those 
who have bought it, mostly dealers 
and salesmen of other cars, have 
not only profited in the same way 
as Hudson dealers and salesmen, 
but also have absorbed some 
“Hudson” talk that naturally 
won't hurt the Hudson business. 


$2,000,000 Company to Make 


New Pigment 


The Mineral Refining & Chemical Cor- 
poration, incorporated last January un- 
der the laws of Delaware with am au- 
thorized capitalization of $2,000,000, has 
established its headquarters in St. Louis 
and is speeding up the construction of 
an immense plant in this city for the 
production of a new basic pigment for 
paint manufacturers. 

The new pigment will take the place 
of oxide of zinc, says the American 
Paint & Oil Dealer. It is expected that 
the initial production will be more than 
fifty tons of finished product per day. 








Federation of Labor Opposes 
Price-maintenance 


The executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor passed a reso- 
lution, July 20, declaring that the Steph- 
ens-Ashurst bill is “inimical to the in- 
terests of organized labor.” The Ameri- 
com Fair Trade League announces that 
Gimbel Brothers have signed the peti- 
tion favoring the bill, which has _al- 
ready been signed: by such large depart- 
ment stores as John Wanamaker, B. Alt- 
man & Co., James McCreery, and Bloom- 
ingdale’s. 





The World’s Output of 
Rubber 


The output of rubber in the whole 
world in 1915 was 125,000 tons. 

American manufacturers took 80 per 
cent of all this, nearly 100,000 tons, for 
which they paid $111,000,000. America 
manufactured $55,000,000 worth of rub- 
ber boots and shoes in 1914. 
Truly a big business.—Boot & Shoe 
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Chicago, July 20th, 1916. 


Editor, 
"Printers' Ink", 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir:- 


I am sending this to a few score of men 
who influence and perhaps determine important ad- 
vertising campaigns. They are men who have not time 
to read circulars, but are too conscientious to let 
facts escape them which are important to themselves 
or their customers. sees 








HERE IS ONE FACT. 


I have just learned that four large mer- 
chandising concerns are planning for a very liberal 
use of advertising space in BETTER FARMING. 


Three of them never used BETTER FARMING 
previous to last season. 


It was the result of last season's use of 
BETTER FARMING which determined their present decision. 


"The proof is in the pudding”. 


Some of it is contained in a little four page 
folder which I will be pleased to forward to anybody 
who is looking for a farm paper which gives advertisers 
120% of value for every $1.00 paid for their advertise- 





ment. a 
Yours fruly, 
FLC/H President. 


14: 149 W OHIO ST 
CHICAGO tte 
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Now Listen, G. G. O’BRIEN 
All you PAINTED 


Agency Fellows , BULLETINS 
PITTSBURGH 


Blackman-Ross Company 
Advertising 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


June 23, 1916. 





Mr. G. G. O'Brien, 
3216 'Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Mr. O'Brien;- 


I have your circular letter of 
June 22d in which you state that you pay commissions 
to advertising agents, and that you are desirous of 
doing business with agencies. 


I want to take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the way you handled 
the TOM KEENE display. 


Your organization co-operated 
with ours in every way, and I was very much impressed 
with your desire to be of real help. I am sure 
that no advertiser or agent could have any complaint 
if you treated them as you treated me. 


With best regards, be}ieve me 


Very t your 
FJH-S 


lecpetary. 


This is a real, honest-to-goodness letter of appreciation. We didn’t 
coax for it, or ask for it, or buy a Tom Keene or anything. It just blew 
in unannounced, and we gave it the Pittsburgh welcome. 


No, it isn’t the only letter of the kind we ever received from a patron 
of our boards. In fact, we got a similar letter in the very same mail. 


SEE NEXT PAGE 
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THE PirtsBuRGH Post 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


A.E. BRAUN, VICE PRESIDENT 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 26th, 
L 2 3 Gs 


Dear Mr. O'Brien: 

I wish to compliment you upon 
the excellence of the sketches prepared by your 
artist from copy furnished by us for the first lot 
of our bulletin signs. The design and illustrations 
are without exception the most attractive and appro- 
priate I have seen for some time. 


Very truly yours, 


GENERAL MANAGER. 


Mr. G. G. O'Brien, 
3216 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., 


It occurred to us that two such spontaneous expressions of approval 
from two such discriminating sources might help us get some new 
business if we published them. We asked Mr. A. E. Braun’s permission 
to use his letter. He said: “Use it in any way you see fit.” To the 
same request Blackman-Ross Company answered: “The truth should 
never be concealed.” 

Pittsburgh is bulging with business these days. We have sent 
$100,000,000 worth of war orders to Europe, and there’s another 
$100,000,000 worth on the order books. 

Pittsburgh bank clearings for June reached the record-breaking total 
of $299,865,267, an increase of $85,000,000 over June, 1915. Steel billets 
are selling at about $47 a ton, as against $21 a year ago, and if you 
send in your order to-day you can’t get your billets inside of seven 
months. The pay-roll is $1,200,000 a day. That’s how busy Pittsburgh is! 

Now, if you need some of this money, advertise on the O’Brien 


Bulletins. G. G. O'BRIEN - - PITTSBURGH. 
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3,000,000 


Lines of Advertising a Year 


and Not a Daily At That 




















During the first six months of 1916 THE HOME 
NEWS published 1,588,413 lines of advertising, 
divided between the three editions as follows: 


Bronx edition, tri-weekly...............e000. 913,500 
Harlem and Heights edition, semi-weekly..... 564,652 
| A 110,261 


The reason why THE HOME NEWS gets so much 
advertising is because it is a LOCAL newspaper with 
a HOME circulation. The combined circulation is 
guaranteed 250,000 copies. 

Each edition of THE HOME NEWS is a distinct 
and separate newspaper by itself, covering its own 
field only. 

The Bronx edition is published Tuesday, Thursday 
and Sunday ; 100,000 copies each issue. 

The Harlem and Washington Heights edition is 
published Wednesdays and Sundays; 100,000 copies 
each issue. 

The Yorkville edition is published Fridays; 50,000 
copies each issue. 

The circulation of none of them overlaps that of 
either of the others. 

A flat rate for general advertising. 

We make no contracts and we have no broker rates. 


Address communications regarding advertising to 


HOME NEWS 


JAMES O’FLAHERTY, JR., PUBLISHER, 
373 East 148th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. 6600 Melrose 
DOWNTOWN OFFICE: 22 N. William St., N. Y. Tel. 3636 Beekman 
Western Representative: EDMUND R. LANDIS, 8 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., Tel. 1861 Central 

















Various Methods of Apportioning 
Branch-office Territories 


Population, Volume of Past Sales, Freight Rates, Etc., May Be the Basis, 
but Trade Channels Must Be Followed 


By Roy W. Johnson 


[Eprror1aL Note: Previous articles 
on the general subject of branch-office 
organization appeared in Printers’ Ink 
for June 1 and 15, and July 20. Other 


exhibits from representative concerns 
will be presented in a_ concluding 
article. ] 


HERE are many different 

methods of apportioning ter- 
ritory among’ branch _ offices. 
Sometimes territorial lines are 
sharply drawn, and a salesman 
who strolls off his reservation is 
brought up with a round turn. 
Sometimes the boundaries are 
loosely ‘defined, such as, for ex- 
ample, by saying that the Chicago 
office covers a territory “within 
a radius of fifty miles,” and 
extra-territorial sales are winked 
at so long as somebody gets the 
business. 

Again there are organizations 
in which territories actually over- 
lap, the branch offices being con- 
nected with branch factories 
which turn out products of dif- 
ferent grades or under different 
brands. A factory branch at 
Bridgeport, Conn., for example, 
may cover New York City, and 
the same may be true of the fac- 
tory branch at Trenton, N. J. 

Oftentimes such an arrangement 
is due to conditions which ex- 
isted prior to the consolidation of 
several concerns under one man- 
agement, as was done in the case 
of the National Lead Company, 
the International Silver Company, 
or the American Piano Company. 
For obvious reasons it is imprac- 
ticable to do away entirely with 
the old sales organizations and 
break all the ties of personal rela- 
tionship between customers .and 
salesmen. So the sales territor- 
ies are often left alone, even 
though they sometimes overlap 
to an extent which would not be 
tolerated in an organization which 
was being formed from the 
ground up. 

Some concerns apportion terri- 


ae the trade through branches 





tories according to population— 
that is, according to the number 
of possible buyers of the product. 
Others use as a base the increased 
volume of business actually ob- 
tained over a period of five or 
ten years. Still others use freight 
rates as the determining factor. 
In some lines branch distributing 
and sales points are determined 
by trade custom, and there is no 
choice but to follow competitors 
in the apportionment of territory. 
Some concerns establish branches 
only where they are unable to get 
satisfactory outside representa- 
tion, and the extent of the branch 
territory depends upon the con- 
cern’s ability to secure outside 
agents. 

The following statements show, 
among other things, how some 
representative concerns apportion 
their branch _ territories. As 
stated in the first of these articles 
(published in Printers’ INK for 
June 1) the present writer is not 
attempting to say the last word 
on the subject, nor to do much 
more than spread the facts upon 
the record where they can be re- 
ferred to when wanted. 


KEEPING UP THE OLD ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Lead Company 
is one concern which bases its 
branch organization upon condi- 
tions which existed before the 
company was formed. O. 
Harn, the company’s advertising 
manager, writes: 

“At the present time, we main- 
tain ten branch sales offices, as 


follows: New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
The number has not been added 
to recently, nor do we contem- 
plate any additions in the near 
future. 

“The chief advantage in han- 
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is that the various branch man- 
agers become more intimately ac- 
quainted with customers than a 
home office could ever hope to. 
Our experience has been that the 
close relationship thus secured 
proves of great benefit in a great 
many ways. 

“In our case, the territorial 
boundary lines were not arbitra- 
rily established. The apportion- 
ment of territory was largely dic- 
tated by conditions which existed 
when this company was organ- 
ized. 

“Our branch managers are all 
employed on salary. Some of 
them are members of the Board 
of Directors of the company. 

“The line which divides the jur- 
isdiction of the branch managers 
and the home office is very clear- 
ly defined in our case. The gen- 
eral policies of the company are 
in the hands of the home office, 
and their execution rests with 
the branch managers. 

“Up to this year, practically all 
of our advertising matter was 
distributed by the branch offices. 
All the features were prepared 
and purchased by the general ad- 
vertising department and _ then 
apportioned among the branches 
according to population. Publi- 
cation advertising was placed 
from here, but the inquiries de- 
veloped were handled by the sales 
offices along lines suggested by 
the central advertising depart- 
ment. All mailing and shipping 
charges are paid by the branches. 

“Direct-by-mail advertising is 
handled by the general advertis- 
ing department. All inquiries de- 
veloped by direct-by-mail work 
are treated as sales matters and 
go to the branch offices for at- 
tention.” 

The organization of the Inter- 
national Silver Company, which 
is another large concern made up 
of severa! old-established manu- 
facturers of silverware, is outlined 
by W. G. Snow as follows: 

“Our branch offices are the same 
in number as for the past eigh- 
teen or twenty years—two in New 
York City, one in Chicago and 
one in San Francisco. 

“In addition to these, we have 
three branches in Canada—at 
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Hamilton, Toronto and Niagara 
Falls. 

“All of these offices, in a gen- 
eral way, work under instructions 
from Meriden, Conn., the Inter- 
national Silver Company’s head- 
quarters, and in turn the man- 
agers of the various branches con- 


.trol territory allotted to them— 


sometimes only in their immedi- 
ate vicinity; in other cases, for 
some miles around. 

“As a general proposition, how- 
ever, outside of the cities of New 
York and Chicago, most of the 
trade are called upon by direct 
representatives working under in- 
structions from the factory whose 
goods they sell.” 


WHERE FREIGHT RATES CONTROL 


An example of a branch or- 
ganization which bases its terri- 
tories upon freight rates is to be 
found in the case of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company. T. O. 
Asbury, the company’s general 
sales agent at New York, writes 
to Printers’ INK: 

“Our selling organization con- 
sists of a head office located in 
New York and division sales of- 
fices in New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans and Savannah, at each of 
which points we also have fac- 
tories. Each division sales office 
controls the territory into which 
freight rates are lower from its 
own factory than from any other 
factory, and controls the salesmen 
and brokers in its territory, all 
instructions to salesmen and brok- 
ers being sent through the divi- 
sion sales offices. 

“Probably the chief advantage 
in handling the trade through 
branches rather than direct from 
the home office is the ability to 
keep in closer touch with the 
trade and with the selling organi- 
zation. In addition there is the 
very great advantage of being 
able to give better service in mak- 
ing shipments. 

“The cost of advertising is ap- 
portioned to the different divisions 
on basis of volume of business 
done by each. We think this is 
more satisfactory than making an 
effort to determine just what pro- 
motion expense applies specifically 
to each division. All promotion 
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expenses are paid by the home 
office.” 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, has a pe- 
culiar problem, due to the wide 
variety of its products and the 
different classes of trade to which 
they are sold. Each of the com- 
pany’s branch managers, located 
at Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and St. Louis, is 
in effect a general sales manager. 
George E. Long, vice-president of 
the company, writes: 


NO HOME-OFFICE SALES MANAGER 


“As you know, we have no sales 
manager. We believe that a gen- 
eral sales manager would be a 
valuable addition to our office, 
but our products are so widely 
different that a competent general 
sales manager would need _ to 
have an education in this office 
of a great many years. 

“At the present time the sales 
manager is really our branch man- 
ager, and he in turn involuntarily 
is obliged to coach his men rela- 
tive to the pencil industry, the 
graphite lubricants industry, the 
crucible industry, the foundry fac- 
ings business and other lines that 
make it almost impossible for 
any branch manager to do it thor- 
oughly, and equally impossible for 
any one salesman to visit all the 
various prospects in trade and 
talk intelligently. 

“There have been a great many 
times when we have felt that per- 
haps it would be very much bet- 


ter for us to do away entirely ‘ 


with all branch offices, train the 
salesmen thoroughly and individ- 
ually, and then manage them en- 
tirely from our main office.” 

The problem of educating sales- 
men to give the best service to 
different classes of trade is not 
uncommon. In an _ organization 
with a large number of branches 
it often necessitates the adoption 
of a district or zone system, with 
district managers who can give 
their entire time to the supervis- 
ory work. In smaller organiza- 
tions the duty falls upon the home 
office, as is brought out in the fol- 
lowing letter from Carl J. Schu- 
mann, secretary, Moller & Schu- 


mann Company (varnish maker), 
Brooklyn: 

“We have two branch offices, at 
both of which we carry stock, 
one in Chicago and one in San 
Francisco. 

“Our branch in Chicago takes 
care of that city, also the States 
of Michigan, northern Indiana, 
northern Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
He has at the office one stenog- 
rapher, one order and _ billing 
clerk, and a shipping clerk. He 
has at present six salesmen cov- 
ering this territory, and these 
salesmen report direct to him on 
all matters. 

“Our branch manager is an em- 
ployee on salary and commission 
on excess sales over a determined 
quota for the year. 

“Inquiries from that territory 
that come in by mail are an- 
swered from here direct, and 
copies of all correspondence are 
forwarded to the Chicago branch 
and through them to the sales- 
men. 

“Unless something definite de- 
velops after the salesmen’s visit, 
a follow up is continued from the 
home office and all copies of let- 
ters forwarded to the branch in 
duplicate, one for their files and 
one for the salesman. 

“All orders received by sales- 
men are entered, shipped and 
billed from the branch office and 
certain copies sent to the home 
office for their records. 

“All direct advertising matter 
is at present forwarded from the 
home office, and because it is 
largely development work it is not 
charged to the branch. 

“Competition from manufactur- 
ers whose plants are located in 
Chicago makes it necessary for 
us to carry stock there, for most 
customers have been educated to 
expect very prompt deliveries and 
are not willing to wait from four 
to seven days necessary for 
goods to reach them by freight 
from New York. 

“The largest problem in con- 
nection with our branch office or- 
ganization has been one of edu- 
cating our men. In dealing with 
a manufacturer of furniture, 
metal goods, and so forth, it is 
very rarely that even two con- 
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cerns making a similar line of 
goods use the same materials. 
This condition calls for education 
of our salesmen as to the uses 
and limitations of our products 
along somewhat technical lines. 


DIRECT CONTACT WITH THE MEN 
AT THE BRANCHES 


“In this connection arises our 
main problem, which is to have 
the salesman report fully all con- 
ditions. Very frequently he omits 
to mention some matter, which, 
to him, is obvious and appears 
unimportant. This small matter 
is just the one thing necessary 
for us intelligently to select the 
stock best suited to that manu- 
facturer’s particular requirements. 
Often the salesmen in making 
such reports fail to look into 
their reports and see that the re- 
ports check up with what has been 
previously sent in. And often in 
calling upon their customer they 
do not go fully prepared with all 
the information on hand that is 
contained in their reports to us 
and our replies. 

“This condition is one we must 
combat with all salesmen who 
come to us from the outside. The 
salesmen who have gone through 
our office, and have grown up 
with the organization, are well 
trained in this regard. Natur- 
ally, we have very little trouble 
at all from our older men. 

“One of the managing officers 
of the company visits the branch 
at Chicago at least once in 
three months, and we endeavor 
at least once a year to have 
someone well versed in our busi- 
ness travel for a week with each 
of the men.” 

A type of branch office which 
has not been touched upon in 


these articles, yet which is very . 


common, is the consignment 
branch. This type of branch gen- 
erally operates in a_ territory 
roughly defined by freight rates, 
and carries a stock of goods on 
consignment. The expenses of 
maintenance, including freight 
from the factory, rent of ware- 
house space, and insurance, are 
divided between the home office 
and the branch manager. Such 
an arrangement is briefly de- 
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scribed by L.L. Newton, treasurer, 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Newton writes: 

“We carry a consignment of 
goods in Boston which is taken 
care of by our salesman and he 
is paid on a commission basis 
just the same as though the goods 
were shipped from Milwaukee. 
We pay freight and insurance 
charges on them, he paying the 
rent and seeing to the shipping 
out of the goods. He makes out 
an order when the goods have 
been shipped out, sending the or- 
der to us. We then issue an in- 
voice to the customer. The man- 
ager of that branch office has no 
authority further than to ship 
out the goods. We have a stand- 
ing agreement with him also that 
if we cannot accept the credit of 
any concern to whom he ships 
goods, the goods will be charged 
to his commission account until 
the account is paid.” 

Trade custom often determines 
the extent of branch office terri- 
tories. Territory which logically 
would seem to belong under the 
jurisdiction of one office may be 
more easily and better served 
from a more distant point. It 
may be necessary, for example, 
to include in Cincinnati territory 
many towns which could be more 
quickly and economically reached 
from Cleveland. There is no good 
reason for it, except the one con- 
trolling reason that the trade is 
accustomed to it, and much pre- 
fers to continue to do business 
that way. It is easy enough to 
sit in one’s office and lay out per- 
fectly regular and equally bal- 
anced sales territories with the 
help of an atlas and gazetteer. 
Easy enough, that is to say, in 
comparison with the task of lay- 
ing them out according to actual 
trade channels. The latter proc- 
ess involves a vast amount of 
first-hand study of market condi- 
tions, while the former can be 
worked out with almost mathe- 
matical precision. But when it 
comes down to a question of ac- 
tually getting the business it is 
better to follow trade channels 
even though they may make the 
map look like one of the dissected 
puzzles of our childhood. 
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} VAH-FEE-AH-DIS 


CIGARETTES 


Furveyed to the 
Household of the Khedive 
Cairo, Egypt 


Made since 1870 by 
VAFIADIS & CO.,CAIRO, EGYPT 
NOW MADE ALSO IN USA. 

25 CENTS 
PLAIN ENDS OR TIPPED WITH CORK 





Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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Controls Jaenecke Printing Ink 

. 

Company 

Charles H. Ault, for many years asso- 

ciated with the Ault & Wiborg Company 
in this country, and latterly in Eng- 
land, where he was president of the 
London company, and for the past two 
years vice-president and treasurer of the 
Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, of 
Newark, N. J., has purchased the inter- 
ests of the German stockholders and is 
consequently in entire control of the 
company. The title will probably be 
amended to include his name. 


" ; 
Corman With Deneen Motor 
> | 
Company 
E. W. Corman, director’ of sales 
and advertising for the Elgin Motor 
Car Corp., of Chicago, has resigned to 
become identified in a like capacity 
with the recently organized Deneen 
Motor Company, Cleveland. He was 
a member of the original Saxon or- 
ganization, resigning last spring to go 
to Chicago. 


Briant Sando in New 


Company 


Briant Sando has resigned as general 
manager of the American Box Ball Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Briant 
Manufacturing Company, also of Indian- 
apolis. The company will engage in the 
manufacture and sale of games and spe- 
cialties. 


“Dial” Changes Hands 

The Dial Publishing Company has ac- 
quired from Herbert S. Browne and 
Waldo R. Browne, the complete owner- 
ship of The Dial, published in Chicago. 
The business management will be under 
the direction of Martyn Johnson, for- 
merly Western representative of the 
New Republic. 


“Flexoid” in Trade Papers 


The Schiele Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, is now placing the account of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company, St. Louis 
and Boston. Full and half-page copy ad- 
vertising ‘“‘Flexoid” (rubberized cotton 
duck cloth) is being used in a list of 
trade journals. 


Extend Lumber Advertising 


The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, according to the New York 


Times, has voted a special assessment of - 


five cents per 1000 feet of production, a 
fifty per cent addition to its present ad- 
vertising appropriation. 





New Breakfast Food Concern 


A new advertiser of breakfast food in 
prospect is the Nut Cereal Company, of 
Wichita, Kan., which has recently been 
organized by Drs. W. A. Phares, H. 
Michener and C. E. Phillips. 


Canned Raisins Now 


_ The latest food product to be placed 
in a can is seeded raisins. In order to 
overcome the possibilities of sugaring 
and drying out, where .raisins are seeded 
and packed a length of time before they 
may be consumed, the canning of this 
product is at present being experimented 
with in this state. One of the substan. 
tial operators in the North is actively 
working on this plan, and a consider- 
able number of orders have already been 
shipped.— Los Angeles Commercial Bul. 
tetin, 


Aubery With Los Angeles 
Agency 
James M. Aubery, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager for The Hotpoint 
Electric Heating Company, has _ been 
appointed business manager of the Ad- 
masters Company, an advertising agency 
of Los Angeles, Cal. He will also edit 
“The Brack Shops Magazine,” pub- 
lished for The Brack-Shops, a Los An- 
geles shoppers’ building. 


Vecto Links Up With 
Epidemic 

The manufacturers of Vecto, a nasal 
preparation, are running newspaper copy 
in New York City on the heels of the 
announcement by local physicians that 
infantile paralysis is possibly communi- 
cated through the mucous membranes of 
the nose, mouth and throat. 


Earl B. Stone With Cleveland 
Company 

Earl B. Stone, formerly with the ad 
vertising department of the General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, O., 
has gone with the Root & MacBride Com- 
pany, Cleveland, where he will have 
charge of direct-by-mail sales and service 
to dealers. 


With Marx & Angus 


Frank J. Sheridan, Jr., formerly of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, and for 
several years with the Special Service 
Department of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, has joined the organization of 
Marx & Angus., Inc., New York adver- 
tising agents. 


Cleveland Agency’s New 
Account 

The Singleton-Hunting Company, 
Cleveland, has secured the account of 
the Deneen Motor Company, manufac- 
turer of Denmore Trucks. Magazines. 
newspapers and trade papers will be 
used in the immediate future. 


With Syndicate Mail Order 
Company 
Charles Rubenstein has been ap- 
pointed to the advertising staff of the 
Syndicate Mail Order Company, New 
York. 


Bil 
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lack to 
Kirst Priner ples 


Too many advertising 
campaigns are prepared to 
please the advertiser rather 
than sell goods, 








Too many advertisements 
sacrifice salesmanship toattain 
extreme artistic effect. 


Too many Selling Schemes 
are long on originality and 
short on horse sense. 


Too many wasted dollars 
is the result. 


Sooner or later, misguided 
advertisers must get back to 
first principles—to the serious 
and most important business of 
selling merchandise. 


Henri, Hurst& McDonalp 


@) Peoples Gas Building~ 
cn iL Ca & @ 
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WES have recently published two 
Booklets on Advertising. One 
is entitled “Merchandising , Thru 
Middlemen’; the other is, ‘“Mer- 
chandising By Mail.” Any adver- 
tiser is welcome to a copy of either. 
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SEE 


“The Palmolive—An Artistic 
Poster.’’ Pages 70-71, this issue. 


WATCH 


the Prince Albert and Camel Cigarette 
Posters for 1916. 


All of these Posters were designed by the 
Poster Selling Company. 


All of these Poster Advertising Campaigns 
were handled from start to finish by the 
Poster Selling Company. 


May we tell you more? 


We Go Anywhere For Business. 


Poster Selling Company 


722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICIAL SOLICITORS FOR THE POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 














How One Advertiser Used Huis 


Agency as 


“Teacher ” 


And Thereby Increased His Year’s Sales in Unexpected Fashion 


By R. 


HERE has been, and I pre- 

sume there always will be, 
much discussion as to the proper 
relations between the agency and 
the advertiser. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to preach personal opinion 
—to make recommendations—or 
to decry the policies of any ad- 
vertiser, successful or otherwise. 
New ideas and viewpoints are, 
however, often helpful, and it is 
simply with the thought that pos- 
sibly the experience of my com- 
pany in its relations with its ad- 
vertising agents may be found of 
practical benefit that the following 
facts are set down. 

If we reduce the subject to 
fundamentals and consider for a 
moment just what the advertiser 
and the agent are trying to do, 
we find that the advertiser is 
primarily interested in improving 
his business conditions and that 
the advertising agent is interested 
in advertising. In other words, 
the advertiser knows more about 
his business than the agent ever 
can, and the agent knows more 
about advertising than he can ever 
know about any one _ individual 
business. Thus we have two dis- 
tinct points to start with. 

My company, after many 
months’ consideration of agents, 
faced exactly the same issue that 
thousands of others have been 
confronted with, namely, the old 
question, “How shall I tell the 
agent exactly what I want to do, 
and how much of what the agent 
tells me shall I believe, and follow 
with an appropriation of my good, 
hard-earned money?” 

After a variety of plans had 
been submitted and rejected a 
sense of discouragement seemed 
to manifest itself because in none 
of the plans did there seem to be 
just the proper feeling of confi- 
dence on the manufacturer’s part, 
although it was clearly realized 


that the inside viewpoint was ob- 
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viously a narrow one, and the 
prospective advertiser was there- 
fore loath to act upon his own 
initiative. 

Just as it was practically de- 
cided to abandon the advertising 
idea for the present, a new 
thought was brought to bear upon 
the subject which proved rather 
enlightening. It was brought out 
that in all the discussions, sugges- 
tions were being made by the 
agents and not a word had been 
forthcoming from the advertiser, 
because everyone had taken it for 
granted that he could not possibly 
know how to advertise his busi- 
ness; and although he had will- 
ingly given all information re- 
quested of him as to the conduct 
of his affairs, he had not actually 
set down in black and white just 
how he would go about applying 
publicity to this problem. 


ADVERTISER “WENT IT ALONE” 


The suggestion was therefore 
made that the advertiser should 
take the necessary time and plan 
out in detail just how he would 
handle the appropriation alone, 
just as though his plant was lo- 
cated far away from the agent, 
etc. After this was done the 
plans in detail were worked out, 
and it was suggested that the en- 
tire matter be laid before the 
agent for his correction, and that 
just as reasonable an excuse 
must be given for deducting any 
portion of the campaign as for 
adding to it. In other words, it 
was agreed that the agency be 
made to work just as hard to 
protect the advertiser from him- 
self by correcting his mistakes, as 
he would naturally do to sell him 
the agency’s ideas of the proper 
plan of action. 

Here then was a new viewpoint. 
Here in a way was an illustra- 


tion of teacher and pupil. On 
one side the advertiser, under- 
standing his own business, but 
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having an admittedly narrow 
viewpoint, as to the trend of the 
public mind, and on the other side 
the agency, understanding adver- 
tising by knowing how successful 
advertisers do things, and how 
the general public take up and 
reject various selling plans and 
methods, and attempting to apply 
that knowledge to his client’s in- 
terest. It was pointed out that in 
our school days we were fre- 
quently called upon by the pro- 
fessor or teacher to write a com- 
position or a thesis, and we were 
expected to do it alone. After 
we had done our best we would 
pass in the paper for correction 
and examination, but we would 
never think of first going to the 
teacher and getting his opinion 
and viewpoint before _ sitting 
down and tackling it alone. Cer- 
tainly not! We would be told to 
stand on our own feet, and after 
doing our best, suggestions would 
be made to assist us in bettering 
our efforts. Then, after the pa- 
per was re-written, the result 
would be something worth while, 
but it would be the pupil’s ideas 
corrected and improved by the 
teacher rather than the teacher’s 
idea adopted by the pupil, or even 
a collaboration of the two, which 


would have produced the good . 


work. 


AGENT HAD FULL STATEMENT OF 
FACTS ABOUT THE BUSINESS 


The plan seemed sound and was 
adopted. The advertising man- 
ager immediately went to work 
to lay out copy, illustrations, lists 
and all detail solely from his un- 
derstanding of advertising as ap- 
plied to his knowledge of the 
business of the house. He imag- 
ined that he was a thousand miles 
away from everywhere with no 
means of communication, and that 
all the details he planned were to 
be adopted and real money to be 
spent for every suggestion made, 
so that just as much care was 
exercised in planning out the 
campaign to be submitted to the 
agent as though it were to be 
sent to publication itself. When 
the work was finished it was sub- 
mitted to the agent for examina- 
tion and correction, and it was 
surprising to see how well this 
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plan worked out. The agent, 
probably for the first time in his 
experience, found on his desk an 
“Advertiser’s Idea of a Publicity 
Campaign” planned in detail, writ- 
ten solely from the manufactur- 
er’s viewpoint. . But whatever 
could be said against the arrange- 
ment it could not be disputed that 
the fundamental facts of this 
manufacturer’s business were in- 
corporated in the plan of cam- 
paign submitted. 

Corrections were made, of 
course; various suggestions were 
put forth as to why such and 
such a magazine was better than 
the advertiser’s selection; why it 
would be better to say this in- 
stead of that; why this style of 
illustration would be better than 
that style, etc. But it was sur- 
prising to see how few funda- 
mentals had to be changed, and it 
was a fact both the agent and 
the advertising manager got sev- 
eral new ideas from this method 
of working out the plan. 

The campaign was _ eminently 
successful. Although it entailed 
only a moderate expenditure, an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent 
over any previous season was 
made in the sale of the article 
advertised, and the national dis- 
tribution increased more than 200 
per cent during the first year. 

The second year’s work was 
even more interesting. 

How many agencies we see re- 
tained for one year then discard- 
ed, a new agent retained for the 
second year and possibly fill an- 
other fellow’s place. Isn’t this 
possibly due to the fact that some- 
times the agency does not get 
close enough to a man’s business 
to make himself so valuable that 
he must be retained year after 
year? If, as is usually the case, 
the advertiser corrects the agency's 
work, isn’t it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the manufacturer should 
feel that by changing his agency 
possibly he would receive an en- 
tirely new line of work to correct, 
while if he were to do this work 
himself and he were successful in 
finding a “teacher” who could cor- 
rect his work to good advantage, 
he would be less and less liable to 
want to make constant changes 
in his selections? 
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This is not a Puzzle 


The above illustrations appeared in Textile 
World Journal to illustrate a weave construc- 
tion for army cloths. To Textile World Journal 
readers there is nothing puzzling about them. 


Textile World Journal is the technical paper of 
the textile industry. To reach this industry’s 
technical men over 600 industrial advertisers 
realize the necessity of using their highly spe- 
cialized trade medium. 


To attempt to reach the great textile indus- 
tries, which are second in capitalization and 
purchasing power in this country, through a 
medium of general interest is a waste of time, 
money and effort. You must specialize to get 
your share of their buying power. 


Write for particulars regarding Textile World 
Journal and its field. 
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ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


are faster, surer, cleaner, simpler and more economical, 


The ELLIOTT is the only addressing machine that 


“prints in sight.” 





The Electric Address- 
ing Machine. Prints 
4,000 addresses per hour. 
Price, $185. 





The Hand Addressing Machine. 
per hour. Price, 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE Co. 
146 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Montgomery Ward 
& Co. and Sears Roe- 
buck of Chicago both 
use Elliott Address- 


ing Systems. 


Theyarethe biggest 
. mail order concerns 
in the world and they 
know addressing ma- 
chine values. 


Elliott Addressing 
Machines are bought 
by men who know. 


Tear off and mail 


this advertisement to 


us for full particulars $00, 


$40. 
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Must Advertise 
to Meet Uncle Sam’s 
Competition 





With the Government in the Farm- 
Mortgage Business, Private 
Mortgage Houses Seemingly 
Have Only One Way Out— 
What Advertisers Could Offer 
the Government Couldn’t 





NDIRECTLY, the United 
States Government is going 
into the business of handling farm 
mortgages. The situation is one 
which bids fair to call for ener- 


_ getic action on the part of numer- 


ous farm-mortgage houses located 
in various sections of the coun- 
try, and which have made a busi- 
ness of selling farm mortgages, 
or bonds based thereon, to in- 
vestors. 

Prominent financial authorities 
and leading Federal officials tell 
Printers’ INK that there is no 
reason to believe that the rural 
credits legislation recently enacted 
by Congress will operate to drive 
out of business the bond and 
mortgage companies, the mortgage 
guarantee houses, etc., that have 
heretofore served as intermedi- 
aries between the farmers and the 
capitalists, large and small, but 
it is an opinion almost unanimous 
that the marketers of this class of 
securities will be called upon to 
advertise more freely, and with 
the idea of materially widening 
their circle of prospects. 

Heretofore the average house 
issuing or selling farm mortgages, 
farm mortgage bonds and mort- 
gage certificates has made its ap- 
peal only in well-worn grooves. 
The viewpoint common to these 
sellers has been that they pos- 
sessed a form of security unique 
in its advantages and consequently 
they have felt that they could 
restrict their publicity to direct- 
by-mail advertising and display 
in financial journals and_ the 
limited number of popular maga- 
zines containing regular depart- 
ments devoted to investments. 
The only necessity, supposedly, 
was to present to the concentrated 
investing public the advantage of 


an investment bearing a relatively 
high rate of interest and secured 
by a first lien on real estate. The 
only competition, apparently, was 
between farm obligations origi- 
nating in different sections of the 
country and the mortgage mar- 
keters have, for the most part, 
made only a passive effort to edu- 
cate new savers to their proposi- 
tion or to take advantage of the 
“thrift campaign” which has been 
so conspicuous throughout the 
country during the present year. 

Uncle Sam will now have “farm 
loan” bonds of his own for sale, 
and the private marketers of 
mortgage bonds will have to face 
the same sort of competition— 
only more so—that the savings 
banks encountered after the es- 
tablishment of the Postal Savings 
system and that confronted the 
express companies after the inau- 
guration of the domestic Parcel 
Post. As though it were not 
enough that these farm loan 
bonds will have something of the 
prestige of a government bond 
and will be obtainable in denom- 
inations as small as $25, there 
is potent advertising appeal for 
Uncle Sam in the fact that the 
farm loan bonds authorized by 
Congress will be wholly exempt 
from Federal, State, municipal 
and local taxation (a tremendous 
advantage in these days of 
mounting tax rates). 

Moreover, Uncle Sam is ex- 
pected to become an advertiser of 
farm mortgages and farm loan 
bonds on a scale not equalled in 
the past by any of the private 
concerns, for the Federal Farm 
Loan Act recently signed by the 
President specifically authorizes 
the use of such portion of an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 as may be 
necessary for “advising investors 
of the merits and advantages of 
farm loan bonds.” 

There is, however, no reason 
for any commercial house in the 
farm mortgage field to take a 
gloomy view of the situation if it 
is willing to make a fight for the 
business. For one thing, the new 
Federal system cannot, under the 
law, handle loans for less than 
five years, which will leave to the 
private houses exclusively the 
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business in short-term loans which 
are preferred by not a few bor- 
rowers and by many _ investors, 
Then, too, the circumstance that 
negotiating a loan under the 
Federal system is liable to be a 
time-consuming task is calculated 
to insure private bond houses an 
ample supply of mortgages from 
farmers who want their money 
quickly. 

It is admitted too by sponsors 
of the Federal system that the 
safety and tax immunity of the 
Federal farm loan bonds will ope- 
rate to lower the rate of interest, 
at least in the case of bonds 
secured by land in rich farming 
sections, so that the private pur- 
veyor of farm mortgages, though 
he may have to revise his interest 
rates, will yet be able to attract, 
by the higher return, that large 
and rapidly increasing number of 
investors who are eager for the 
best obtainable return from their 
investment funds. 

Finally, the thought suggests it- 
self that the commercial concern 
in this field that advertises in- 
telligently at this juncture will be 
but seizing a golden opportunity 
to capitalize to its own advantage 
the popular interest in farm loans 
that is bound to be aroused as a 
result of the prominence given to 
the Governmental project. 





Sacks Opens Advertising 
Agency 


C. O. Sacks, Soemetty advertising man- 


ager of Gray & Davis, Inc., and more 
recently with the Bates Advertising 
Agency, has opened an _ advertising 


agency in New York City. 





M. H. Spear Joins Heegstra 


Montcrieff H. Spear has resigned as 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Baker-Vawter Company. e will join 
H. Walton Heegstra, Inc., Chicago. 





“The Survey” Appoints West- 
ern Representative 


Frank S. Kelly, Chicago, has been ap: 
pointed Western advertising representa- 
tive of The Survey, New York. 





Capper Buys Newspaper 


Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas 
has bought at auction for $18,000 tne 
Daily News of Sioux City, Iowa. 
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A LONG FELT WANT 
BEMIS CUT BAG 


The Safe and Sure Way to Mail Your 
Cuts and Halftones 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., Dept. 1-C, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRY ILLINOIS FIRST 


Thelllinois Daily League 
Furnishes the Vehicle 

30 Leading Daily Newspapers 30 

210,000 Circulation 210,000 


PRACTICALLY ALL OF THE CIRCU- 
LATION IS BY CARRIER TO HOMES 








Illinois has the Greatest Per Capita Wealth. 

Hence Illinois papers are the logical medium for 
advertising a product of individual or household 
consumption. 

The Thirty Daily Newspapers listed have en- 
tered a co-operative organization to deal with ad- 
vertisers as a whole. 

By addressing the Secretary an advertiser can 
negotiate as easily with the thirty papers of the 
Illinois Daily League as with a single publication 
of like circulation. 

Small advertisers and beginners who have no 
agency connections, will find this a great conveni- 
ence—a time and money saver. 


The Best List In the World to “Try Out” New 


- Plans or New Copy. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS DAILY LEAGUE 








Aurora Beacon-News. 
Alton Telegraph. 

Alton Times. 

Bloomington Pantagraph. 
Cairo Citizen. 

Centralia Sentinel. 
Champaign Gazette. 
Edwardsville Intelligencer. 
Elgin Courier 

Freeport Journal-Standard, 


Galesburg Republican-Register. 


Jacksonville Courier. 
Jacksonville Journal. 
Joliet Herald-News. 
Kankakee Gazette. 


i GROOM, Sec’y, Care of Beacon-News, Aurora, III. 


La Salle Tribune. 
Mattoon Journal-Gazette. 
Moline Dispatch. 
Monmouth Atlas. 
Monmouth Review. 
Pontiac Leader. 

Quincy Herald. 

Rockford Register-Gazette. 
Rockford Star. 

Springfield State Journal. 
Springfield State Register, 


Sterling Gazette and Standard. 
Streator Independent Times. 


Waukegan Gazette. 
Waukegan Sun. 
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Victor Wins Right to 
“Tungs-Tone” 





Skilful Management on Part of 
Counsel Finally Gets Name 
Registered—Cases Cited as Par- 
allel—The View of the Tfade- 
mark Examiners of the Situation 
—Leniency Now the Rule 





Special Washington Correspondence 


ONDER that the Victor 
Talking Machine Company 
was able to “get by” at the Patent 
Office with “Tungs-tone,” its lat- 
est trade-mark, has been freely 
expressed in advertising circles. 
As a matter of fact, the word 
was rejected by the U. S. Exam- 
iner of Trade-Marks at Wash- 
ington until he was instructed 
from the office of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Patents to rule dif- 
ferently. The decision, on appeal, 
makes it appear that “Tungs- 
tone” was never warrantably in 
danger at the Patent Office, and 
this opinion from headquarters 
may be interesting to advertisers 
in general as shedding additional 
light upon the acceptability of the 
suggestive word—most sought of 
all types of trade-marks. 
“Tungs-tone” was proffered for 
registration by the Victor Com- 
pany as a mark for its new-style 
talking-machine needles or styli, 
and since the needle-points are 
admittedly made of tungsten the 
trade-mark examiner promptly 
made a ruling that “Tungs-tone” 
is too near tungsten. Of course 
the examiner had to take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that the word, 
as used by the Victor, is divided 
into two parts, and that in pro- 
nouncing it the average retail 
dealer in talking machines is 
prone to place the emphasis on 
the last syllable in pursuance of 
the Victor advertising policy that 
always plays up the “tone” of its 
products. However, that aspect 
of the case did not disconcert the 
head of the Trade-Mark Division, 
for he held that even though the 
word be divided it fell under the 
tuling in the case of, the Shu- 
mate Razor Company wherein it 
was decided, some time since, that 
“Tungsteel” could not be regis- 
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‘PUNCH 


THE ‘‘DIVIDEND PAYER”’ 


‘““PUNCH’S” RECORD 
of Sixty-Six per cent. Increase in 
Net Sales in the Three Years end- 
ing December, 1915; an increase in 
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CONCENTRATE 


in its advertising pages as much as 
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10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., England 
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tered as a trade-mark for razors 
and pocket-knives. 

As a reward of merit for orig- 
inality, however, the first assist- 
ant commissioner gave his sanc- 
tion to the Victor company when 
it .appealed the “Tungs-tone” 
case. He has pointed out, in 
justification of his action, that 
“Tungs-tone” is a newly coined 
word, not in the dictionary, and 
that therefore no one would need 
it in describing his needles. In 
other words, he holds that it 
leaves open to everybody else all 
words including “tungsten” that 
would be useful in describing any 
quality or property ‘appertaining 
to phonograph-needles. 

Turning to this exemplification 
of hair-splitting between the sug- 
gestive and the descriptive word, 
which is what will interest adver- 
tisers in general, in this case the 
reviewing authority says: “Of 
course, the word is suggestive, 
but very little if any more so 
than were the following words, 
all of which have been protected,” 
whereat there are cited a num- 
ber of words that, as readers of 
Printers’ INK know, have figured 
in close decisions—words such as 
“Cottolene,” allowed for a lard 
substitute; “Valvoline” for valve 
oil; “Sapolio”; “Cuticura”; “Hy- 
geia” for water; “Cephaline” for 
headache powders; and “Beaver- 
ine,” the last-mentioned having 
been allowed as a mark for shoes 
made partly of beaver cloth. 

Counsel for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company were able to 
cite, in pressing their appeal, a 
number of comparatively late de- 
cisions at the Patent Office as in- 
dicating the recent leniency of 
Patent Office practice with re- 
spect to suggestive words, a 
trend already reported in PRINt- 
ERS’ INK. That familiarity on the 
part of an advertiser with the con- 
cessions as to trade-marks that 
have been made to other adver- 
tisers may prove a genuine asset 
is indicated by the final “Tungs- 
tone” decision which seemingly 
gives partial credit for the re- 
versal of the trade-mark exam- 
iner to the mustering of prece- 
dents. a 
Among the current admissions 
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that the Victor instanced to jus- 
tify the entry of “Tungs-tone” 
were the acceptance of “Porcel- 
iron” for enameled ware; “Benzo- 
Boreine” for an antiseptic lotion; 
“Kromoke” for leather belting; 
and best of all because in the mu- 
sical field and embracing “tone,” 
the word “Interpretone” lately al- 
lowed for mechanical music-play- 
ing instruments. Confronted with 
this array the first assistant com- 
missioner of patents said with re- 
spect to “Tungs-tone”: “In view 
of these decisions and the in- 
stances showing the trend of the 
office practice, it is believed that 
this word should be allowed.” 


Trade-marks on Fruit 


It is reported that a Florida genius 
has invented a machine which will 
stamp trade-marks and brands indelibly 
upon the skins of oranges, grape-fruit, 
apples, pears, cantaloupes, etc. Accord- 
ing to report, one machine will brand 
three cars of fruit per day, and the in- 
ventor proposes to put them out on a 
royalty basis instead of selling them to 
growers. 


Orme With “Scientific 
American” 


Albert M. Orme has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Scientific American, to 
cover Philadelphia and vicinity and the 
Southern territory. He was formerly 
advertising manager of Canadian Farm, 
Toronto, and previously with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, and the 
Rumely Company, La Porte, Ind. 


O’Donnell Publisher of New 


Orleans “American” 


Hugh A. O’Donnell has succeeded 
D. C. O’Malley as publisher and editor 
of the New Orleans American. He has 
been associated in various capacities 
with various newspapers both in the 
East and West. 





Breakey Will Be Eastern 
Representative 


_On August 15 A. S. Breakey, adver- 
tising manager of the Mining and Scien- 
tific Press Service, San Francisco, will 
become Eastern representative, with 
office in New York. 


American Hosiery Advertising 
Being Placed 


, The Williams & Carroll Corporation 
is placing three-page orders for the 1917 
spring and fall list of magazines for the 

merican Hosiery Company of New 
Britain, Conn. 
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This is not the plain 
sailing that some folks 
are trying to make out. 


You may consider that 
I am _ prejudiced but 
actual experience proves 
that to reach the ends of 
the earth you must use 
London papers and pre- 
ferably illustrated pa- 
pers. 
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London 
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stands out by itself. Net 
sale exceeds quarter of a 
million. Rate based on 
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sponsiveness of Readers. 


“IF IT’S ADVERTISED IN 
L. O. IT’S GUARANTEED.” 


Send for specimen copy, 
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Chandos Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 











Making Technical Copy Clear to 
the Lay Mind 





Brief, Elementary Explanation Is Important and Profitable 


By Frank N. Sim 


Of the Timken-Detroit Roller Bearing Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Portion of a recent address. 

ECHNICAL copy, designed 

and written solely for engi- 
neers, can be replete with chem- 
ical formulas, algebraic deductions 
and geometrical diagrams, for the 
specialist’s mind easily follows the 
tortuous text. When, however, it 
is desired to convey technical in- 
formation to the lay mind, the 
safest course is to reduce it to 
language which to the engineer 
would seem like “primer stuff.” 

Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple are buying automobiles and 
millions of others are interested in 
the subject, because some day they, 
too, hope to own a motorcar. An 
automobile is the most complicated 
mechanism ever popularized, con- 
sisting of several hundred sep- 
arate parts, each one having scien- 
tific reasons for its existence, con- 
struction and form. So many 
extravagant claims are made that 
the reader is often puzzled to 
know what is the exact truth, for 
the alleged proof and explanation 
are frequently couched in lan- 
guage which he cannot compre- 
hend. Life is too short and the 
scope of the human brain too lim- 
ited to allow all the knowledge 
of the universe to be encompassed 
under one hat. 

Suppose he reads the following 
statement regarding the motion of 
a piston: 

“The unbalanced forces due to 
the reciprocating parts are propor- 
tional to the acceleration of their 
masses. This is the first differen- 
tial of the velocity of the recip- 
rocating masses and the second 
differential of the path described 
by the piston. The acceleration 
of the reciprocating masses being 
the first differential of the ve- 
locity, we obtain 

dv d’a da 
Acc; = = 








dt dt dt 





(cos a+2B: cos 2a+4a+6B 
cos 6a). 

It’s enough to give him a head- 
ache. 

Involved technical descriptions 
of heat treatment, quenching, car- 
bonizing, grinding and gauging are 
of little advertising value, because 
different manufacturers have ap- 
proximately the same facilities and 
use the same operations, and a 
description written for one con- 
cern would apply equally well if 
signed by another. Besides, the 
lay reader, the grocer in Cedar 
Rapids and the banker in Pensa- 
cola, is not particularly interested 
in the method of manufacture, be- 
cause he cannot understand it, 
anyway, but he is interested in 
knowing why a certain part will 
give him the longest and _ best 
service, because service and satis- 
faction are what he is really 
buying. 

The important thing is to tell 
why a certain part is necessary, 
where it is used and how it op- 
erates to the owner’s advantage, 
but be sure to tell it in language 
that the average reader can un- 
derstand. 


TIMKEN’S METHOD CITED 


In making Timken roller-bear- 
ing copy clear to those interested 
in the durability and smooth run- 
ning of a motorcar, technicalities 
are avoided as much as possible. 
Starting with physical facts known 
to everyone, the reader is shown 
by easily understood comparisons 
just why Timken roller bearings 
give the best service at the points 
of hardest wear. 

The ability of different tvpes of 
anti-friction bearings to w vithstand 
the gaff of actual service depends 
to a great extent on where they 
are used in a motorcar. Affidavits 
attesting to many thousand miles 

(Continued on page 109) 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 














Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 
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Noblesse Oblige 


Every inquiry of the dozens coming to 
PRINTERS’ INK daily, brings home to 
us our responsibility in answering these 
questions, with complete, accurate in- 
formation that will be of real service to 
our readers. Only serious purposes 
and plans prompt such queries as these, 
and call for most thoughtful considera- 
tion: 











, if you can obtain for me reliable 
information as to the percentage of sales which is ap- 
propriated by the leading advertisers of such standard 
lines as bicycles, skates, motor cars, vehicles, etc.” 


“Can you guide us to arguments in favor of trade 
marks? We have a client whose goods are not 
branded in any way. They have a perfect national 
distribution, second largest sales in the trade, and they 
should advertise to the consumer, but we believe 
the goods must be branded first. Our client is 
averse to this branding.” 





“Will you please wire our expense dates any articles 
on methods to combat substitution, also anything 
on bread?” 











BEBE EVV YY, 





lva- | 
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“Can you advise me how the advertising appropria- 
tion of the Orange Growers in California who adver- 
tise ‘Sunkist’ Oranges and Lemons is prorated to 
determine the share each Grower shall pay? Will 
you outline this plan of cooperation as nearly as you 
understand it ?” 





“How many off-set presses are there in operation in the 
United States ?” 





“Will you please advise me if you have at hand any 
information regarding the amounts of money spent by 
different manufacturers of food products in newspaper 
and magazine work ?” 





“Will you please advise me if you have published any 
articles or if you have any information in your files 
on the subject of correspondence manuals or standard- 
ized letter writing?” 





“We are looking for information on co-operative 
stores, the ‘week’ idea and co-operation among small 
dealers. Can you help us?” 


PRINTERS’ INK lays no claim to in- 
fallibility, but does take every precau- 
tion to see that those who ask us for 
information are given correct and com- 
prehensive answers, so far as is in our 
power. 
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Philadelphia Pre-eminent! 
121,600 GAIN! 


During the Month of June THE PRESS Has Made the 
Splendid Gain of 121,600 Lines of Paid Advertising 














This gain is of the most substantial character of advertising. 

In the matter of AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING “The Sunday 
Press” has become one of the leading mediums of the world—if 
not the leading. 

In the matter of FOOD PRODUCTS ADVERTISING by its 
efficient service it has, in three months’ time, taken a position in 
the front ranks. 

In FINANCIAL ADVERTISING its position is among the fore- 
most of the country. 

i In BOOK ADVERTISING, with its Sunday Book Magazine, 
it is only approached by one other Sunday paper in America in 
its service to publisher and reader. 

Service is the note that runs through all our attempts to do— 
and it is a SERVICE that is bringing these great gains. 


PHILADELPHIA is a Great City 
The PRESS is Its INTERPRETER 
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—~" there are more FARM OWNERS 
in these three states than in Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Nebraska combined! (See 
last census reports.) 


MICHIGAN . 
We Offer 109,169] ou" | ez:h Mom 


~—“unless yoa use Grant Slocum’s " 
Paper you miss every other ~pne- 
business farmers home!” 
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of travel on the same bearings are 
incomplete unless they specifically 
state where the bearings are lo- 
cated. There is a vast difference 
between the work which a bearing 
has to do on the fan shaft of 
a motor, or the stem gear of the 
transmission, and that which is 
demanded of it on the front axle 
or spindle or on the pinion shaft. 

In Timken copy the reader is 
first told what he already knows, 
that in order to protect expensive 
parts of machinery, moving parts 
are separated from stationary sup- 
ports by means of bearings, mean- 
ing that these “bear” the loads. 
In some cases it is sufficient to 
use what are called “plain” bear- 
ings, which are merely cylinders 
of some metal different in compo- 
sition from the shaft, inside of 
which the shaft will turn more 
easily when aided by lubrication. 

Frequent lubrication is always 
necessary where plain bearings are 
used. The thin film of oil which 
separates the drive-shafts from 
the inside of the bearings that 
support them must be constantly 
renewed. Though invisible to the 
naked eye, this oil film is com- 
posed of minute globules on 
which the shaft rolls. High speed 
hour after hour causes the glob- 
ules to break down and crush 
out, and they must, therefore, be 
constantly renewed. Plain bear- 
ings, therefore, cannot be used at 
the hard-service points in an auto- 
mobile, as their use would neces- 
sitate frequent stops for oiling. 

In motorcar construction it has 
been necessary to use mechanical 
devices containing rollers or balls, 
known as anti-friction bearings. 
In such devices the rollers or balls 
to a great extent take the place 
of the globules in the oil film, 
and because these parts are made 
of special-analysis. heat-treated 
steel, and are designed and in- 
stalled in such a way that they 
retain the lubricant for long pe- 
tiods, they require only minimum 
attention. 

The effect of pressure on an 
anti-friction bearing may be i!lus- 
trated by a fact from human ex- 
perience. It is hard for a man 
to walk with a heavy load on his 
shoulders, and it is also hard for 
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the rollers or balls in a wheel 
bearing to revolve under the great 
weight ot the car and its passen- 
gers. 

The continuous effort to support 
the burden will actually heat, 
break down and wear out the 
man’s muscles in  time—and, 
though bearings are made of 
steel, they, too, will ultimately 
show signs of wear in proportion 
to the load they carry. 

Front-wheel bearings must sus- 
tain two loads—‘radial” load and 
“end-thrust.” To technical men 
the names themselves are self- 
explanatory, but the general read- 
er is told that “radial” load means 
the weight of the car pressing 
down upon the bearings, like a 
sack of meal on a man’s back. 
End-thrust is the pressure that 
comes at right angles to the axis 
of the bearings, but exactly along 
that axis. Or, to make it clearer, 
doing away with “axis” and “right 
angles,” when a mule grazing at 
the side of the road kicks the man 
with the sack in the ribs. The 
bearing that will successfully with- 
stand both radial load and end- 
thrust is patently the type the 
automobile purchaser desires. In 
wheel bearings, end-thrust is 
caused by the tendency of any 
moving body to follow a straight 
line. When you round a curve 
the entire weight of car and pas- 
sengers pushes sidewise against 
the wheels. You feel this force 
pushing you toward one side of 
the car, so that you have to lean 
in the other direction to resist it. 


VISUALIZING A TECHNICAL SUBJECT 


To illustrate the superiority of 
a roller bearing suppose you want- 
ed to move a heavy piece of stone 
along a road. Would it be easier 
to move it on two wooden rollers 
or on four wooden balls? It is 
obvious that the rollers would be 
better. In the first place, the 
weight of the stone would be dis- 
tributed over the full length of 
the two rollers, while if balls 
were used it would be concen- 
trated on four mere points of con- 
tact. Unless the balls were very 
big and hard they would break 
under a weight which the rollers 
would carry easily. In the second 
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place, there would be the same 
distribution, or concentration, of 
weight on the road. While the 
rollers would move smoothly over 
the surface of the road without 
injury to themselves or the road, 
the balls would wear a groove, 
which would lessen their ability 
to turn easily. 

Straight roller bearings cannot 
be used in the front wheels of 
a motorcar because they have no 
capacity to sustain end-thrust. 
How can the reason for their in- 
capacity be conveyed to the non- 
technical reader? By a compara- 
tive illustration that he can un- 
derstand. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
STANDABLE 


HOMELY UNDER- 


Suppose you have two glass 
bottles, one ‘having a cylindrical 
glass stopper and the other a 
conical one. Then put a weight 
on each. If heavy enough, the 
straight stopper would be forced 
down into the bottle. In effect 
that is just what end-thrust would 
do to a straight roller bearing. 
In reality it tends to force the 
cone and rollers out of the cup. 
But a cone cannot be pushed 
through a conical opening of the 
same diameter. 

The same illustration is avail- 
abie to show the adjustability of 
the tapered bearing. The cylin- 
drical glass stopper, if revolved 
rapidly until worn, would become 
loose and nothing could be done 
to make it fit tightly. The con- 
ical stopper, however, would 
simply move a little farther down 
in the neck and fit as well as 
ever. 

Even the layman knows that 
a rolling cone will not travel in 
a straight line, because the larger 
end travels faster than the small- 
er. Roll an ice-cream-cone shell 
on the floor and it will describe 
an arc when you propel it straight 
ahead and then let go. Should a 
roller bearing deviate from the 
true position in this manner the 
straight line of contact would be 
destroved and cause uneven wear. 
Therefore, it is explained that 
there is a rib on the large end 
of the cone which keeps the ta- 
pered rollers from being pressed 


out from between the cone and 
the cup. The contact between the 
large ends of the rollers and this 
rib tends in slight degree to re- 
tard their revolution, and prevents 
all tendency to twist the rollers 
out of perfect alignment. 


TECHNICAL EXPERT ALONE SHOULD 
NOT WRITE COPY 


In advertising a technical mech- 
anism that performs its functions 
in various places and differs in 
efficiency, according to location, 
the writer can reach the goal 
often by proving his case for the 
most difficult installation. Bear- 
ings admittedly wear, wherever 
they are used. It is an established 
and undisputed fact that the front 
wheels of a motorcar subject bear- 
ings to greater strain and wear 
than is encountered anywhere 
else. If bearings will withstand 
the shocks and_ vibrations of 
front-wheel use, then it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that when in- 
stalled at points where there is 
pound, vibration and end-thrust, 
they will efficiently perform their 
allotted duties. In Timken adver- 
tising the reader is specifically 
told what cars use the bearings 
and, more to the point, where 
they are used. That one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine motorcar man- 
ufacturers install them in the 
front wheels. 

Technical advertising writers 
who can get across a point paral- 
lel to this, easily convey to the 
non-technical reader the informa- 
tion they wish him to receive. 

The preparation of technical ad- 
vertising for general distribution 
should never be left wholly to 
the technical expert, but should 
be submitted to him for correc- 
tion. His cranium is a receptacle 
for the accommodation of mental 
gears, cogs and pinions, and his 
mind conceives of equations, 
torques and blue-prints. Allusion, 
homely comparison and human in- 
terest are to him unknown quan- 
tities. He would understand, and 
his fellow-engineers would ap- 
plaud, but John Smith, of Ko- 
komo, would go to sleep before 
he reached the third paragraph. 
John wants his literature pre- 
digested. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


The turn of many a sale in every line of 
business hinges on the responsibility of the 
manufacturer. A certain engraver or printer 
receives an order because the customer is 
assured of the result.. The most obvious 
reason for the constantly growing demand 
for Beck plates all over the country is our 
absolute assumption of final responsibility. 
It is so obvious that we seldom mention it. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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| Good Display 


Like Good Printing, 
Increases Business. 


You Can Get 47 Times 
More Display on a 


A UNIVERSAL 


ee The Display Fixture 
50 STYLES—ALL SIZES That BOOSTS SALES! 


OVER 15,000 USERS IN 350 LINES. 


Winner of Gold 2Cedal Panama-Pacific Exposition. Write for particulars. 
UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 


137 West 23rd Street - - - ~ - New York 
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The Evening Mail 
Leads 


All Other NEW YORK Evening Papers 


IN 


Advertising Gains 


For the Month of June 


The Evening Mail Gained 96,450 Lines of Advertising in 
June, 1916, as Compared with June, 1915. 

















THE RECORD 
Mail gained . . ... « » 96,450 lines 
Second Paper gained . . . « 90,618 lines 
Third Paper gained. . . . . 80,577 lines 


Fourth Paper gained . . . » 48,646 lines 
Fifth Paper gained . . . . 42,431 lines 
Sixth Paper gained . . . . . 23,431 lines 
Seventh Paper gained . . . . 23,969 lines 





The Evening Mail Leads in Dry Goods Gains 


There were only two New York evening papers which showed 
gains in Dry Goods advertising for June. The other five papers 
showed losses. 


The Evening Mail Gained 45,883 Lines 
This was a larger gain than the one other paper which had gained. 


The Evening Mail - - New York 
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The Organization of the 
Sales Department 





(Continued from page 6) 

sity of fostering and cultivating a 
personal relationship with all cus- 
tomers, small as well as large. It 
would seem that now that he knew 
the nature of the weakness in his 
relation to his customers he would 
have no difficulty in explaining 
the circumstances to all concerned, 
and that he would succeed in im- 
pressing everyone with the neces- 
sity and practicability of remedy- 
ing the fault. The temptation to 
act in accordance with this suppo- 
sition was great, but he reviewed 
mentally his past experience. 
If there was one policy in his 
house that had been so empha- 
sized that it appeared to be iden- 
tified with the house itself, it was 
the policy of like treatment to all. 
When, in spite of this, the ob- 
jective of this policy had not been 
achieved, the facts indicated 
clearly that instructions alone 
would not remedy the situation. 
He decided accordingly to be 
guided by the facts and not to 
rely on instructions. 

The only alternative then was 
to effect some kind of a reorgani- 
zation. To recast his entire sales 
office on territorial lines was the 
only solution which struck him as 
being fundamental and thorough. 
Such a recasting of his organiza- 
tion would involve a very marked 
limitation of’the principle of func- 
tional specialization, and might 
result in the elimination of that 
principle. Under such circum- 
stances ordinary business caution 
would have counseled slow and 
careful procedure. The sales 
manager’s happy experience with 
the application of this principle 
up to the present time now sup- 
plemented his usual good business 
sense in counseling care and ex- 
perimentation. Accordingly he de- 
cided to try out territorial or- 
ganization on a small scale. After 
he had had time to observe the 
working of the plan on this small 
scale it would be time enough to 
consider its introduction through- 
out his organization. 

Territorial organization, as he 
conceived of it, was the applica- 
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tion of the principle of territorial 
specialization to business just as 
functional organization was the 
application of specialization ac- 
cording to function. Instead of 
having men specialize on certain 
functions or activities men are 
required to specialize on terri- 
tories. Territories are assigned 
to men and they are made re- 
sponsible for the promotion of 
sales in their respective territories. 
In this way the entire sales field 
of the company is divided into 
districts which are presided over 
by a specialist for each territory. 

Ordinarily the introduction of 
territorial specialization means 
only a limitation of functional 
specialization, but its extreme ap- 
plication leaves little room for the 
latter. The former kind was 
what the sales manager had in 
mind. It permits of the func- 
tional specializing in the hiring 
and control of salesmen, general 
advertising and granting of credit. 
Although the whole field of dis- 
tribution is divided up into dis- 
tricts with territorial experts in 
charge, he has fairly direct control 
over the salesmen, and the credit- 
man passes on all the questionable 
credit risks. The territorial ex- 
perts are assigned a definite 
sphere of activity, which is very 
broad but nevertheless limited. 
This limitation can be whatever 
the sales manager chooses to 
make it, and ordinarily it is lim- 
ited in the way indicated above. 

The great advantage of terri- 
torial specialization in sales man- 
agement, especially for a large 
business, lies in the close personal 
contact which can be established 
with the customer. In that re- 
gard it is strong where functional 
specialization is weak. 

INDUSTRIAL ZONES 

The guide in laying out the 
district is primarily the economic 
resources and industry of the 
country. For example, the cotton 
country, provided the sales from 
that source were sufficient, would 
constitute one district. Naturally, 
in case of a business having a 
very intensive sales distribution, 
the cotton country would be di- 
vided into several districts. The 
principle, in any case, would be 
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to plan a district so that it would 
have the basis of its economic life 
in certain specific resources or be 
otherwise industrially homogene- 
ous. With such a criterion in 
mind the United States divides 
itself quite readily into districts 
of a fairly homogeneous nature. 
The fact that the district is more 
or less uniform industrially, and 
the further fact that it is small, 
enables the man in charge to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
situation therein. 

Such in a very general way was 
the understanding that the sales 
manager had of territorial special- 
ization when he decided to intro- 
duce it on a limited scale. He 
chosé the South, and of this the 
cotton country, as the district 
which he would assign to one of 
his men. To him he gave entire 
responsibility for the promotion 
of sales excepting the direct con- 
trol of salesmen, the direct hand- 
ling of credit problems, and the 
general advertising. In the case 
of credit all the correspondence 
relating thereto was to be handled 
by the man in charge of the ter- 
ritory, and the credit-man was to 
have no direct relations with the 
customer or prospect applying for 
credit. All grievances, claims and 
returns were to be handled di- 
rectly by the territorial man, as 
was all the correspondence, 
whether personal or form. All 
sales literature was also to be sent 
out by the district man. General 
policies were to be laid down 
which the territorial man was to 
observe, and it was assumed from 
the start that he would consult 
with the sales manager in case 
any problem should arise for 
which no policy could serve as a 
guide. The actual transacting of 
the business with the customer, 
however, was to be left with him. 


SPECIALIZATION OF TWO SORTS 


The experiment was an unques- 
tioned success. As _ stated, the 
compactness and the small size 
was a great aid in helping the man 
to become acquainted with his 
customers. That, however, ex- 
plains only in part the success 
achieved in developing a personal 
relationship. There were but few 
large customers in this small dis- 
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trict. The man accordingly re- 
alized fully that his personal suc- 
cess lay in increasing the sales to 
the small customers in his district, 
Then, too, all the communications 
from a customer came to him and 
all to the customer were sent by 
him. This meant that no matter 
how small the customer the man 
in charge of the territory was 
automatically forced to deal with 
him so much that the result would 
ordinarily be a familiarity with 
the customer and his problems 
that reflected itself in a more per- 
sonal attitude toward the cus- 
tomer. It is true that definite 
schemes were set on foot for se- 
curing a more intimate knowledge 
of the customer; such, for in- 
stance, as the submitting of re- 
ports on the customers by the 
salesmen, but there was no reason 
to believe that these schemes 
would have done much alone. 
The sales manager has now in- 
troduced limited territorial spe- 
cialization throughout sales or- 
ganization and management. The 
term “limited” is used because he 
did not allow it to crowd out 
functional specialization. On the 
contrary, he came to appreciate 
the fact that the two principles 
are not mutually exclusive, and 


that it is not necessary to have 


only the one or the other. He 
came to see that the two can be 
and should be applied jointly if 
the best type of organization is to 
be effected. The functional men 
were retained, whenever feasible, 
for the purpose of working out 
for the territorial men the prob- 
lems for the solution of which 
policies had not been established. 
The territorial men were the per- 
sonal friendly intermediaries 
through whom the customers came | 
in contact with the firm. 

The experience of this company 
emphasizes the lack of under- 
standing of the fundamentals of 
organization too common among 
business men. It seems that many 
look upon the functional type of 
organization as antagonistic to 
the territorial type, and vice versa. 
They fail, it appears, to recognize 
the fact that functional and ter- 
ritorial specialization are means 
to one end, namely, efficient or- 
ganization. 
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Up or down EIGHTH AVENUE, New 
York City, and you will see a tall 
building that looms above everything 
on the Avenue. It is situated next to 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Station and 
the U.S. Post Office, reaching from 
33rd to 34th Streets, and has a floor 
space of fifteen acres. Here is where 


THE 


Charles Francis 


Press 


IS NOW LOCATED 
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The office is on the seventh floor, and 
the NEW TELEPHONE CALL is 


Greeley 3210. 


We need say no more. You know our 
QUALITY — SERVICE — COURTESY. 


It’s improved by the change. With in- 
creased facilities we can handle addi- 
tional work and desire MORE BUSINESS. 


Come and see us, or call us up. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Printers and their Specialties | 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When, Planning their Next Job 





PRINTING 


READ COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Our equipment is the 
last word in efficiency. 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





a, service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 


27 East 31st STREET, NEw YORE 
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High Grade Publications 
AND 
Advertising Leaflets 
ROY PRESS 


WM. J. LAWRENCE 
President 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our label 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


is especially equipped to handle and 
expedite orders fer high grade 


Process Color 
House Organs 


and kindred printing. Service—Best. 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 88rd to 84th Sts., NEW YORK 








Our Specialty’is Service 


Monroe Press 


225 West 39th Street 
NE W YT o R & 


Effective Ads 


—We can set them, and we can prove it 


Day and ‘Night Service 
HURST & HURST CO. 
Typesetters to Advertisers & Printers 
145 West 45th Street, New York 

Telephone: 3545 Bryant 
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| Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 

A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 








ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 
IN CANADA 
’ Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son saved 
$500 during the month of May 
by having their electrotypes for 
use in the Canadian Publications 
made by us. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


345 Craig St., ow. MONTREAL, P.Q. 





JENTIF 
SE GRAVING HS 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


FINE PLATES 
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THE STERLING Et ENGRAVING foe] 
NEW YORK CITY 
Artists - Engravers 
200 WILLIAM ST. 101! AVE $8 360157 


3900 Gacciey 




















WE ARE PREPARED 


To make halftone and color plates on 
ZINC—, the kind that only the expert 
with a magnifying glass or microscope 
could tell apart from Copper. 

There’s a big saving in PRICE,—and 
in the TIME it takes to make them. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


‘“*PLATES FIT TO: PRINT” 





HE advance in the price of paper 
has introduced new economic 
conditions in the preparation of 
advertising literature, The use of 


Color Illustrations 


will do much to offset the increase in 
the cost of paper by their superior 
selling value, Advertising directors 
will be interested in our service. 


ZEESE -WILKINSON CO. 


Color Printers & Engravers 
424-438 W. 33rd St.; New York City 


dette 


ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pres’r 
A. W, MORLEY, JR., Treas. 


Photo - Engraving. 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 











Advertising Service 
“We wish to say that your service 
aR been all and more than you said it 


;,, would be when you solicited ourb 
. and we naturally feel well satisfied. 





Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 
THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





“The 
Colorplate Engraving Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. Sill West 43<4StNY. 
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ion Color Plates 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Registered U. 8, Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PusrisnHinc ComPany 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenuz, New York 
City. Telegeone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice. 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwRENCcE. 
General Manager, J. M. Horxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Bivd., J. C. AspLey, Manager, 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gao. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43, 








Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 











New York, Jury 27, 1916 








The advantage- 
The Adver- ous position of 


tiser’s Ad= the concern 
vantage in a Which is well es- 


tablished in the 
Broadening vic good will 
Market through continu- 


ous advertising to the consumer 
is strikingly illustrated just now 
in the rubber industry. Rubber 
products seem destined to come 
into wider and wider use as the 
cost of other materials for which 
rubber may be substituted rises. 
Not only is the cost of these other 
materials mounting to wunprece- 
dented figures, as for example in 
the case of leather, but the cost 
of crude rubber is being forced 
down by the increased production 
of the cultivated rubber planta- 
tions. 

Back in 1905, previous to the 
inception of the plantation indus- 
try on any large scale, the world’s 
output of native rubber was 60,800 
tons. This has steadily declined, 
but in the meantime the plantation 
output has increased until in 1914 
the ratio stood at 64,000 tons of 
plantation rubber as against 60,000 
tons of the native variety. It is 


INK 


estimated that in 1917 the yield 
of native rubber will be in the 
neighborhood of 34,000 tons, while 
the plantation yield will amount to 
approximately 147,000, and by 
1921 rubber experts are figuring 
upon 209,000 tons of cultivated 
rubber as against but 30,000 of 
the native grades. 

Those figures are sufficient to 
show the prospects of a steady 
decline in the cost of crude rub- 
ber, which is in striking contrast 
with the course of many other 
raw materials for which rubber 
may be profitably substituted. We 
have already seen the inaugura- 
tion of several new substitutes for 
sole leather, among them the 
Goodyear Company’s “Neolin” and 
the Goodrich Company’s “Tex- 
tan.” The rubber companies are 
also vigorously invading the engi- 
neering field with rubber belting, 
gaskets, packing, etc. Experiments 
are being conducted in many other 
directions, and the industry is 
preparing to take full advantage 
of the broader markets which eco- 
nomic conditions are throwing 
open to it. 

Now the most interesting fact 
to readers of Printers’ INK is 
this, that the rubber companies 
are able to keep this new business 


in their own hands and_ under 


their own control. They are so 
firmly established in the public 
mind, and so well known to every 
reader of the day’s news that they 
do not have to give over their 
products to the tender mercies of 
the “natural channels of trade.” 
They are already known to the 
manufacturer of shoes and the 
wearer of them; their reputation 
counts for something with the 
maker of machinery who must 
use belting to transmit his power, 
and with the engineer out in the 
power plant who buys packing 
for his engine and gaskets for 
his steam-lines. What an advant- 
age that is becomes evident when 
we imagine some unknown con- 
cern perfecting a similar substi- 
tute and setting out to market it. 

In short, the concern which has 
the prestige of years of adver- 
tising behind it, is not merely in 
an advantageous position as re- 
gards the sale of its immediate 
product, but is most favorably 
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situated when conditions make 
rapid market expansion possible. 


Efficiency The symposium 
and of views on 
is newspaper Cco- 
Newspaper operation with 

Co-operation”’ national _adver- 
tisers, presented by G. Edward 
Buxton, Jr., of the Providence 
Journal, and published in Print- 
ers’ INK, represents a wide va- 
riety of opinion and _ consider- 
able divergence of practice. 
For ourselves, we are reminded 
of a letter written nearly two 
years ago by a leading advertis- 
ing agent to a publisher, and 
which was quoted in Printers’ 
Ink at the time. “As I told you 
the last time I saw you,” the agent 
wrote, “I think I have gone as 
far as I care to go on this news- 
paper-co-operation matter. I think 
that the more the advertising 
agency talks about copy, the more 
the publishers talk about honest 
circulation, and the more the ad- 
vertiser himself sells his own 
goods, the better off all three of 
us will be. It is not good busi- 
ness, nor is it in. line with effi- 
ciency, to ask a man to do some- 
thing at which he is not an ex- 
pert.” 

Perhaps the agent is drawing 
the line too closely in limiting the 
publisher to talking “honest cir- 
culation.” Certainly many pub- 
lishers can, and some of them 
are, performing a large service 
in gathering together the facts 
about local markets and present- 
ing them from the national ad- 
vertiser’s viewpoint. Undoubted- 
ly the newspaper publisher can 
help by showing local dealers how 
they can benefit themselves by 
displaying and pushing nationally 
advertised goods. Those services 
are closely enough allied to the 
publisher’s daily activity so that 
he may make himself an expert 
in them. They have a direct bear- 
ing upon the value of the com- 
modity which the publisher has 
to sell, and in doing them he en- 
hances the value of his circula- 
tion. There is no doubt that these 
forms of co-operation are valu- 
able and that they are bound to 
increase. 


No advertiser has the right, 
however, to expect a newspaper 
publisher to be an expert sales- 
man for all the various products 
which are advertised in his col- 
umns. It is entirely outside of 
the publisher’s function to push 
the sale of particular commodi- 
ties. Such work cannot increase 
the value of his circulation, and 
in many cases may positively 
weaken it by arousing antagonism 
among the dealers. The adver- 
tiser who demands this sort of 
“co-operation” is demanding 
something to which he is not en- 
titled, and which can be but im- 
perfectly performed even if it is 
granted. 

In brief, it is a question of effi- 
ciency quite as much as of the 
willingness to co-operate. And 
it is a truth which is sometimes 
lost sight of that real co-opera- 
tion must benefit both parties to 
the transaction. Otherwise it is 
not co-operation at all, but a do- 
nation. We believe that the prob- 
lems of newspaper co-operation 
will settle themselves readily 
enough if advertisers and publish- 
ers will bear in mind that a serv- 
ice is falsely labeled “co-opera- 
tion” if it does not result in a 
profit to all concerned. 





Advertising Though it may 
and Sociaf »4Vve no immedi- 


P te connection 
rogresS with the day’s 


work, it is interesting, and some- 
times inspiring, to note the part 
which advertising is playing on 
the broad stage of the world’s 
progress. We who work with it 
are well accustomed to regard 
advertising as a more efficient and 
economical means of _ selling 
goods, and to justify it on the 
ground that it enables more peo- 
ple to enjoy better living at 
smaller cost. That, however, is 
by no means its sole contribution 
to society (to use the somewhat 
overworked term to signify men’s 
relations with each other). It is 
a factor, and in our opinion a 
very important factor, in the gen- 
eral movement towards higher 
standards of conduct in all 
branches of human activity. 

Not so many years ago—it is 
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within the memory of men who 
are yet living—the business man 
was definitely placed in the lower 
ranks of the social. hierarchy, 
That a “tradesman” might also be 
a gentleman was hardly conceiv- 
able. And being in a measure 
a social pariah, the tradesman 
quite frequently acted up to his 
reputation. He was _ shrewd, 
tricky and generally followed the 
doctrine of caveat emptor. And 
why not, when the. buyer con- 
sidered himself socially superior 
to the man with whom he bar- 
gained? 

It is not an accident that the 
overturning of that condition, and 
the rise of the “mere business 
man” in the social scale, has been 
accompanied by the development 
of modern advertising. The pion- 
eers in advertising were attacking 
social tradition, though they prob- 
ably did not realize it. They be- 
gan to spread a better knowledge 
of business among members of the 
more genteel professions, and 
they began, moreover, to adver- 
tise a higher moral standard than 
caveat emptor. Grant that at first 
they assumed a virtue which they 
did not possess—they soon began 
to practice it. The improvement 
in business morals which has come 
along with advertising is familiar 
enough to need no: argument. 
When the history of .human prog- 
ress in our day comes to be writ- 
ten, we may be quite sure that 
advertising will have. no incon- 
spicuous place in it. And though 
such reflections may have little 
practical value in solving the 
problems of to-day, it may be a 
satisfaction to consider that our 
industry faces forward, and that 
we are not vainly endeavoring to 
turn back the hands of the clock. 


The Mailing 1" these days 
when the high 


List as a . 
cost of printed 
Source matter is to the 
of Waste fore, it may not 


come amiss to call attention to 
the mailing list as a fertile 
source of waste. We still run 
across advertisers who consider 
a mailing list as something fixed 
and permanent, and who never 
dream of taking a name oft un- 
less a letter is actually returned 


INK 


by the Post Office. Most ad- 
vertising solicitors can name 
concerns whose devotion to the 
mailing list overshadows any 
argument for other forms of ad- 
vertising, and whose faith in its 
entire efficacy is not to be shaken. 

In this connection it is some- 
what startling to review some 
figures given before the Techni- 
cal Publicity Association of 
New York by Burdette Phillips, 
manager of the directory de- 
partment of the McGraw Pub- 
lishing Company: “Last year 
1,144 electric railway officials or 
heads of departments left the 
field; 1,104 new men entered the 
field; 1,188 changed from one 
company to another. In all 
there were 3,436 changes in one 
year, or 35 per cent of the 
total.” 

“And yet,” Mr. Phillips adds 
rather significantly, “I  fre- 
quently get letters from sup- 
posedly live manufacturers who 
state: ‘We are using the Elec- 
tric Railway Directory of 
August, 1911, as a mailing list, 
and find that it is getting out 
of date.’” 

Whether the changes in the 
electric railway field are slight- 
ly greater or slightly less than 


‘the average for other indus- 


tries, we do not know. But it 
can be taken as a rough indi- 
cation of what is happening in 
every business. Eternal _ vigi- 
lance is the price of an efficient 
mailing list; inexcusable waste 
is the result of a poor one. And 
the list will never tell whether 
an item refers to the present or 
the past. Nobody has ever in- 
vented a sympathetic ink which 
will change color when a man 
dies, moves or changes his oc- 


cupation. 
All of which is perfectly true 
—and trite into the bargain. 


Indeed, it falls into the category 
of those truths which are s0 
undisputed that we sometimes 
lose sight of them entirely. Or 
we are perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that they apply to the 
other fellow, but as to us—well, 
some day we'll look into it when 
we haven’t something more im- 
portant to do. And so the waste- 
baskets flourish. 
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* LIFE: 


The advertiser either developed 
or prospective who reads LIFE is 
never a hard man to whom to sell 
its advertising space. 


Being a reader of the publication 
he understands the wonderful hold 
LIFE has on its readers. Belief on 
the part of the reader represents 
the highest advertising value an 
advertiser can purchase. Un- 
doubtedly no publication enjoys 
greater reader faith than LIFE 
which is one of many reasons why 
itis such a remarkable advertising 
medium. 


Never in LIFE’S history has it 
enjoyed such a volume of business 


which proves that advertisers recog- 
nize the value of LIFE’S readers’ 


faith. 


Gee. ‘Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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In Europe 


My Mission is to meet British Ad- 
vertising Men. To come in con- 
tact with interesting Personalities. 
To gather Ideas. To exchange 
opinions. To broaden my Vision. 
To increase my efficiency as a 
Creative Copy Writer. Also to 
see America from afar off! To 
acquire a right perspective of 
American Advertising. 


I carry with me commissions to 
investigate, in a cursory sort of 
way, market conditions for several 
large American Advertisers. I 
will only be too glad to be of any 
service whatsoever to other repu- 
table Advertisers. 


Address “Myron T.,” care John 
Hart, “London Opinion,” Chandos 
St., Strand, London, W. C. 


MYRON TOWNSEND. 
One 








Increase Your 
Income 


by studying The Master Printer’s Simpli- 
ed Estimating System, the standard 
method of estimating instructions. 


You, MR. ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
can use this System to your financial ad- 
vantage, because it practically eliminates 
the possibility of errors and omissions, 
and greatly decreases the time and labor 
required to figure a job of printing. It 
pays for itself in a short time. 

You, Mr. Employee, can use this System 
to your financial advantage because it will 
make you a capable estimator and insure 
your future. Accurate estimators are well 
paid and there is a big demand for them. 
This System is practical for any plant 
and every man connected with the adver- 
tising and printing industry. You need it. 


Send for descriptive booklet now 


W. B. HAIT, Jr. 
1011§ Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Metal Lath Makers to Corre- 
late Advertising 


Ten manufacturers of metal lath have 
organized the Council of Advertising 
Managers of the Associated Lath Man- 
ufacturers. It is planned to have the 
Council meet once a month to discuss 
market development and _ co-operative 
copy, compare results from various me- 
diums, receive criticism of copy already 
published, prepare hand-books, etc. 

In a short time co-operative copy will 
be made a part of the advertising of 
each individual company, giving a cor- 
relative and cumulative force to public- 
ity which is necessarily largely technical 
education. The members of the Council 
are: C. O. Powell, Northwestern Ex- 

anded Metal Lath Company, Chicago, 

ll.; W. Geo. Lane, Bostwick Steel Lath 
Company, Niles, Ohio; W. B. Turner, 
General Fireproofing Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; S. M. Fechheimer, Trussed 
Concrete Steel Company, Detroit, Mich.; 

E. Graham, Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Company, Braddock, Pa.; F. M. 
Johnson, Penn Metal Company, Boston, 
Mass.; K. G hite, American Luxfer 
Prism Company, Chicago, IIll.; R. M. 
Nicholson, Berger Manufacturing Com- 
any, Canton, Ohio; Caldwell, 

erger Manufacturing Company, Can- 

ton, Ohio, and Julian Armstrong, Arm- 
strong Bureau of Related Industries, 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. O. Powell has been elected presi- 
dent and W. Geo. Lane secretary. 


To Reform Political 
Advertising 


The Advertising Republican League is 
the name of a national organization just 
formed, whose slogan is “Truth in Poli- 
tics.” Most of the officers hail from 
Chicago, where it is planned to hold a 
big dinner later in the month. 

According to the announced purpose, 
the organization has been formed to ap- 
ply “to politics the same principles of 
advertising and merchandising as are ap- 
plied to business.” 

The officers are: President, Arnold 
Joerns, Arnold Joerns & Co., Inc., ad- 
vertising agency; vice-president, Peter S. 
Lambros, publisher the Greek Star; sec- 
retary, Robert J. Virtue; treasurer, J 
King, with Bastian Bros. Directors: 
William A. Grant, president Rathbun- 
Grant Printing Company; Bury I. Da- 
sent, Better Business Bureau, Advertis- 
ing Association of Chicago; George L. 
Louis, advertising manager A. Stein & 
Co.; Ed H. Philippi, sales manager 
Rothacker Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Charles E. Hesson and E. C. De 
Clerque, publishers’ representative. 


Stowe Heads Mitchell Selling 
Company 
George Stowe has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed Mitchell Mo- 
tors Company of New York, which takes 
over the sale of Mitchell automobiles in 
the metropolitan district. He was for- 
merly New York. branch manager for the 
Chalmers Motor Company. 
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New Magazine for 
Philadelphia 


The Stoneman is soon to make its e- 
pearance in Philadelphia as a monthly 
magazine. It will be devoted to the in- 
terests of the Stonemen’s Fellowship— 
an organization with a membership of 
over 134,000—of which 94,000 are in 
Philadelphia. 

William T. Dowell, formerly a New 
York circulation manager, will handle 
the advertising and circulation. 
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Charles Gorham Crawford 
; Dead 


On July 11 occurred the death of 
Charles orham Crawford, vice-presi- 
dent of the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Craw- 
ford Company, of New York. He was 
seventy-six years old. 





The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, is sending out orders for Mrs. 
McCormick’s Beauty Cream to a se- 
lected list of papers. 

















THE MELTING POT 


into which your “copy” to foreign 
prospects 1s cast, to be moulded into 
printed matter that will successfully 
represent you in their language, 


is at the plant of 
Frank F. Lisieckt 


9 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
BARCLAY 6570 





Quarter-century in New York as builders of printed 
matter of every description in all languages. 


pages. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


“AUTOMOBILE SALESMANSHIP,” a complete manual for the 
oa desiring to sell automobiles—essentials of successful salesman- 


je e e e 
The First Two Books of Their Kind in the World 
e 7. e 
—a Complete Automobile Business Education for 
“AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS.” ‘The first book in the world that 
discusses the automobile business from a money-making standpoint. 
Every feature of it is thoroughly discussed from a dealer’s view— 
opportunities that the industry presents today; best auto selling f 

DP; how a self-propelled vehicle operates; simple definitions a } h | 
salesman should know; manufacturing procedure in motor car fac- 
ng ng ng Eg 4 

” ° , * sy . ce, ’ 3; economy, dura- 

tadlie problem’ secre websley tacks; ee, Mil page. "Erie gL Gonases Me OM 


taritories; organization; sales; advertising; promotion work; gar- 
Automobile Publishing Co., 315 W. Taylor Pet 


age; service; accounting systems; and all other departments. 201 
KOKOMO, IND 













The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OME day, the Little School- 

master predicts, there'll be 
established some sort of news 
bureau for the collection and dis- 
semination of “hot” advertising 
news-copy ideas. Just now the 
individual manufacturer or his 
agent or his publisher must trust 
to luck in getting hold of such ma- 
terial, and a lot of good bets 
must get by. 

The Schoolmaster bases this 
observation on a recent personal 
experience. It was over in Brook- 
lyn’ at one of the biggest traffic 
centers in the world, where sev- 
eral avenues and streets cross, at 
the terminus of the Interborough 
subway, and a station point for 
an elevated and another subway 
line’ It was during the morning 
rush hour. As ‘he. came. around 
the corner he sighted a large au- 
tomobile on fire. Several men 
were pushing the flaming machine 
backwards, while it dropped a 
trail of fire. Meanwhile the 
chauffeur was busily pumping the 
contents of a compact, advertised 
fire-extinguisher “into the open 
hood. The background for this 
tableau was a solid wall of rush- 
hour humanity. It didn’t take the 
chauffeur long to put out the 
flames. 

Pondered the Schoolmaster: if 
the company that makes that ex- 
tinguisher had a few lively, ac- 
tual-happening snapshots like this, 
with a report of the facts in the 
case, what a whale of a straight- 
goods ad it would make. 

That started a line of reflec- 
tion on the subway, bound office- 
wards. Some day, according to 
these reflections, there may be a 
sort of advertising news bureau 
—always on the spot, everywhere, 
at) happenings of this kind—with 
news-copy editors and staff pho- 
tographers. ' Of course, some 
things might be overlooked, while, 
on the other hand, masses of ma- 
terial would pile up that might 
not be immediately useful. But, 


at any rate, such an advertising- 
copy millennium would produce a 
124 





lot of valuable, hard-fact copy— 

the kind that hits an increasingly 

matter-of-fact and unimaginative 

public squarely between the eyes, 
. * * 


“That little squib in Printers’ 
Ink about Mandy’s husband being 
advertising manager for a dental 
parlor amused me,” writes a 
friend to the Schoolmaster, “par- 
ticularly as I came upon another 
species of the genus advertising 
manager on approaching my cliff 
dwelling last night. He was 
short-panted and _ white-bloused 
and no hat sheltered his tow locks 
from this local July weather. He 
was industriously shoving some- 
thing into my entry-way letter- 
box. There must be a lot of. waste 
circulation in his methods, as sey- 
eral of the broadsides which I 
discovered him to be distributing 
lay scattered about on the floor. 

“That’s the way I usually treat 
such advertising materials myself, 
that come by these paths, but I 
had a hunch to keep this one and 
see. how. local merchandising-ad- 
vertising genius sparks. I’m glad 


- I did, for on spreading out the 


folded sheet I found a three- 
column layout listing some big 
nationally advertised groceries 
being advertised by a local grocer 
at ruinously cut prices. 

“More than that, the layout in- 
cluded five cuts; two of National 
Biscuit Company packages; one 
a Campbell Soup electro; one a 
Gold Medal flour name-plate cut; 
and finally, a beautiful conven- 
tional urn teeming with wonderful 
fruits, obligingly. thrown in by 
the local printer. 

“Very kind of the grocer to 
appreciate the merchandising 
value of these widely established 
and advertised products, you say? 
Yes, but the National Biscuit 
Company’s goods are advertised 
therein, all 10-cent packages at 8 
cents, and all 5-cent packages at 
4 cents. That is, on a dozen pack- 
ages of Uneeda Biscuit this grocer 
loses 2 cents. 

“Moreover, the Campbell’s Soup 
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cut, which is really a very neat sample offerings are Karo Syrup; 
little dealer ad, contains this 8 cents; Heinz Catsup, 13 cents; 
statement: ‘For good groceries Blue Label Catsup, 11 cents; Kel- 
at right prices this is the place to logg’s Corn Flakes, 8 cents; 
come.’ It surely is, from the bar- Shredded Wheat, 10 cents; Cream 
gain-counter standpoint. But of Wheat, 13 cents; Grape Nuts, 
Campbell’s Soups this dealer pro- . 12 cents; Lipton’s Tea, 8 cents, 
poses to sell, over his own name, and so on. 

at 8 1-3 cents per can. Other | imagine that on this grocer’ s 


For Summer Smarts 


Mosquito bites—bee stings—sunburn—nettle rash—prickly heat—and all 
the rest. How to relieve them is told in the current issue of Goop HEALTH. 
I don’t want to force this on you, but—if it would please you to have a 
copy, I would gladly send it free and fully postpaid, without obligation 
on your part, either actual or implied. I just want you to know the real 
practical usefulness of Goop HEALTH. Just your name and address will 
bring it. 


= Goop Heacras ee 
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HOTELS STATLER 


Hotel Statler, ST. LOUIS, now building 
Rates from $12 Per Day 


BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


Tell Us in Time 


OTELS Statler are busy hotels. Whenever, therefore, you want a room of 
a certain kind, or at a certain price, make a reservation at least twenty- 
four hours ahead. Forty-eight hours is better. 

We have what you want, but we can’t always deliver it to you on an hour’s 
notice. 

This applies especially to the $1.50 and $2.00 rooms. These (of which 
there are 400 at Cleveland, and the same number at Detroit) are nearly al- 
ways sold to an incoming patron before they are vacated by last night’s occu- 
Pant. 

Give us a chance to give you what you want. Tell us in time. 


You'll always find other advertising men at the Statler. 
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‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINOOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Circulation” 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
isconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 











Economical arrangement will be 
made with mail order or pattern 
company to handle their entire 
art work by established studio. 
Quality and service guaranteed 
before final arrangements. 

“B. D.” Box 497, care P. I. 














Adv. ens Circulation, etc. 


All mediums in 

in the 1916 LYDIATT’S BOOK—just out— 
third year publication—complete data, most 
dependable—(not an agency directory) 350 


er-bound. $2 Postpaid. 
W.A. LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., TORONTO, CAN. 


pages, pocket-size, leath 





Every college in the country main- 
tains @ co-operative store or its 
equivalent: a wonderful distribut- 
irg point for merchandise. 

We can put vou in touch with the 
managers of these stores, 
Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 
503 Fifth Avenue Mew York City 











Phone 1429 Murray Hill 





Capable, Practical, Analytical, 
Business Executive 


seeks opening with manufacturer offer- 
ing larger opportunities for results. 
Education, agreeable pecan. energ 
and ambition combined. Intimate knowl- 
edge and experience in advertising, sell- 
ing, publishing and general business 
management. Business references for 
probity and ability. “T. B.,’”’ Box 498, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Back Copies of Printers’ Ink 
Are hard to secure. Binders will help keep 
your files perfect. 
65c Each. Parcel Post Charges Paid. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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‘pure lard’ and ‘very fine coffee’ 
and ‘all kinds teas’ which he offers 
in bold-face caps at 15 cents, 20 
cents and 29 cents a pound re- 
spectively, he makes sufficient to 
pay his rent, and light, delivery 
(for he delivers) and other 
charges, and a decent profit be- 
sides, which he certainly can’t do 
on the other items, with plenty of 
local competition to keep down 
any considerable volume of sales, 

“But another point I’d like to 
know is, where did he get those 
dealer electros? Perhaps he 
wrote to the advertising depart- 
ments of these companies and said 
he wanted to do a little adver- 
tising for their goods. Such being 
the case, isn’t there a note of 
warning to the advertising de- 
partment to make sure of the 
nature of the advertising they're 
going to get out of similar re- 
quests for ammunition? 

“T was much amused to read 
last winter an advertisement in a 
Middle-Western newspaper in 
which the dealer announced that 
the secret of the seventh point for 
Sterling Gum was out; that was, 
he was selling it three packages 
for ten cents. This ad was ac- 
companied by a cut of ‘Old Seven 


_ the Baffler,’ and packages of the 


gum; plainly a dealer electro. 
“You know, a polecat advertises 
himself, but hardly according to 
constructive principles.” 
«es 


Which reminds the Schoolmas- 
ter that he was recently visiting 
in the home of a manufacturer 
who complained bitterly of the 
cut-price methods of a manufac- 
turing competitor. Meanwhile the 
Schoolmaster overheard the man- 
ufacturer’s wife expounding to 
his own better-half the savings 
one may effect by buying standard 
merchandise at the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company’s stores. 
Bringing the microscopic tests to 
bear on the home would seem to 
show that what may appear un- 
fair in business takes on another 
aspect in the seclusion of private 
life. It all depends on whose ox 
is gored. 

* * 

Of course publishers haven't 

time or facilities for getting all 
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the facts about the various lines 
of manufacturing before sending 


out their solicitations, but it 
does seem that it would pay to 
find the fundamental facts about 
the large industries before put- 
ting advertisers or prospective 
advertisers on a follow-up list. 
x * Ok 

There are manufacturers who, 
for very good reasons, can do 
business only in the East who 
are receiving a great deal of 
expensive literature from pub- 
lishers whose periodicals circu- 
late mainly or almost entirely 
in the West. And there are 
those whose business must be 
confined largely to the West, 
the South or some other section 
who are needlessly solicited 
every week by publishers who 
haven’t any reasonable amount 
of circulation where the adver- 
tiser must do most of his busi- 
ness. Then, too, the solicita- 
tions often take a _ ridiculous 
angle, when a very little in- 
quiry would enable the pub- 


lisher or his. representative to | 
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show an understanding of the | 
advertiser’s problems and make | 


a good impression. 


Persistence | 


in following up does little or no | 


good unless it is based on at 
least a passing knowledge of 
the business solicited. 

* * * 


The make-up man will have 
his fling occasionally. Not so 
very long ago there was a 
Queen Quality Shoe advertise- 
ment with a headline depicting 
the joy of wearing Queen Qual- 
ity, while just below was a corn- 
cure advertisement with the 


bold headline of “Why Have 


Corns?” 





Exhibition of Applied Arts for | 


Chicago 


Advertising men this year are taking | 


considerable interest in the fifteenth an- 


nual exhibition of ——s Arts, to be | 


held the first week of October at the 
Chicago Art Institute. 
include designs for silver tableware, 
pottery, tiles for home decoration, tapes- 
tries, and many other products 

illustrated 


we American manufacturers with the 


fre- | 


The exhibits will | 


Seentiy. in advertisements. | 
€ object of the exhibit is to familiar- | 


character of work being turned out by | 


American artists. 


20 VESEY STREET 
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Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


THE FIELD REACHED BY 


The Armyan¢ Navy Journal 


For Over 50 Years 

“The Newspaper of the Services’’ 

People of the Services are grouped in 
separate communities. They need the 
stimulus and suggestion of advertising 
to direct their purchases. 

There are over 200,000 of them and 
their annual pay is over $200,000,000. 
Over 300 co-operative stores supply their 
wants. The’ manufacturer has NO 
CREDIT RISK. 

Are you interested in distribution in 
this valuable field? 

A line to the Army & Navy Journal 
will bring full particulars. 


NEW YORK 





PAUL BRO 
4 Fw* yak, 


PHONE 77328 MADISON &Q. 












Motion Picture ation 


205 W. 40th St, New York City 


PRODUCERS OF 


Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 


Write for our synopsis on dis» 
tributing industrial pictures. 

Ask the Pyrene Manufecturing Oo, 
about the film we made for them. 











To Save Junking 


We offer for sale for $200 and 
loading and transportation charges 
one seven-ton Goss three-pump 
pot (seven or eight columns) 
stereotyping and casting appar- 
atus, with two improved Scott 
casting boxes; all in good work- 
ing condition. Cause for selling— 
installation of the Junior Auto- 
plate equipment. Address Stereo- 
typing Department, The Indian- 
apolis News. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ADVERTISING SERVICE 


A ‘‘mobilized’’ mind 
wants to attack your 
advertising problem 


on a service or part time basis. ‘‘The 
man behind the mind” is resourceful, 
has a splendid reputation and is his own 
hardest taskmaster. 





His mind is well organized and 
equipped. He can scout for hidden 
facts, discover weak points in your or 
competitive propositions and marshal 
his advertising forces accordingly. 


He knows how to get the utmost use 
from every word, every dollar expended 
under his advice. He is jealous of his 
reputation, accepting only tasks on 
which he can make a showing. 


In 80% of his consultation cases he has 
been able to offer valuable constructive 
criticism as soon as he saw the plans or 
copy used or ‘contemplated. 


He can serve you in person or by mail. 
Distance is no handicap. As one far- 
away client put it: “Your correspond- 
ence with us forms a valuable nutshell 
correspondence course in advertising 
efficiency applied to our particular 
tasks.” 


Tell me your problem and I'll tell you 
whether I can be of service to you. 
_ “Reliance,’’ Box 551, Printers’ 
nk. 


— fae a . ieee 


ARTISTS 
ALL ROUND AD ARTIST 


Good original illustrator handling vari- 
ous mediums. Five years’ connection 
with magazines. Part or full time. Box 
546, Printers’ Ink. 


"BALLOONS 


Ask AMERICAN BALLOON Co., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and_con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 


BOOKLETS 


Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of “envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers), 42 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


























Assistant to Export Manager, stenog- 
rapher preferred. Young man capable 
handling routine correspondence with- 
out dictation and writing strong sales 
letters. State salary im first letter. 
Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertisement writer wanted. A man 
who can write good, live copy for a tech- 
nical paper. State_experience, age and 
salary to start. Good prospect for 4 
bright young man. Address, Box 527, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT WANTED 

Young man, stenographer and corre. 
spondent, experienced in direct adver. 
tising and follow-up work, on motor 
trucks preferred, to assist Sales and 
Advertising Manager. . Give complete 
particulars, references, salary expected, 
and photograph. Cadillac Auto Truck 
Company, - Cadillac, Mich. 


SERVICE MAN WANTED 
Printing concern wishing to establish a 
Service Department is looking for a man 
with ability to do the following: 

Able to edit a House Organ. Ability 
to make up original layouts. An illus. 
trator preferred. 

State salary expected, and_ submit 
samples of work. 

Box 555, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Sales and Advertising Assistant. We 
have a very fine opportunity for a young 
man who knows how to write and has 
good executive ability. Work includes 
considerable correspondence, prepara. 
tion of sales letters, bulletins and pub- 
licity. We want a man who can make 
a big place for himself. Give full par- 
ticulars, experience, references, ete, 
with first letter. Application strictly 
confidential. Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 





A hustling, live wire salesman to repre: 
sent young New York agency in Wom- 
en’s Wear Manufacturing Trade. Knowl 
edge of advertising or familiarity with 
our field desirable but not absolutely 
necessary—provided you are. quick to 
grasp ideas. Straight commission or with 
small drawing account until you prove. 
State preference and give full particu 
lars about yourself in first letter. ‘An 
opportunity! Box 547, care P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN Wht. csi 


copy, knows printing and is familiar 
with direct by mail advertising, can 
connect with ‘Adv. Service on basis of 
commission on work produced which 
will develop in a few months to a point 
more advantageous than salary. 

tion New York City. Man about 0 
preferred. Send samples of work, which 
oq be returned. Box 5 558, Printers’ 
nk 











We want a man—clean-cut, ~ alert and 
adaptable, 25 to 30 years old—as art di 
rector of a million-dollar calendar cor 
poration. The work involves selection 
of calendar subjects, the preparation of 
dummy calendars, systematic follow-up 
of manufacture and ordering of mate 
rials. Must be experienced in calendar, 
lithographic or similar business. De 
inite future for man who proves his 
worth. State age, experience, previous 
connections, salary. Box 448, Madison 
Square, New York. 
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Young man wanted in advertising de- 
partment of builders’ hardware manu- 
facturer, to assist in compilation of 
general catalogue, price lists, etc, <A 
knowledge of the technicalities of the 
business is desirable as well as experi- 
ence in catalogue work. Address, giv- 
ing outline of business experience, 
Hardware, Box 564, Printers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT WANTED 


in department of large national adver- 
tier of rubber goods and tires. Un- 
usually good opportunity for man of 
steady, ‘thoughtful levelheadedness. 
Freak ideas and up-in-the-air notions 
won't pass. The man answering this 
ad must possess business judgment— 
realize that nearly everything passing 
through this department is an emer 
gency. Preference will be given to one 
who has a knowledge of dealer co-op- 
eration and its various angles—State 
experience in detail. Salary, age and 
present occupation if any. Strict con- 
dence to all correspondence. Box 563, 
rinters’ Ink. 





I WANT AS ASSISTANT in the Ad- 
vertising Department a man with ideas, 
ability to express them in sensible copy. 
lay them out in attractive form and 
tend to all details of seeing these ideas 
through to fruition. He must be a 
young man who will ardently desire to 
pry me loose from my job and get it 
for himself, and who will endeavor con- 
tinuously to do so by all legitimate 
means. I should prefer a man who has 
had agency experience, but I will gladly 
consider a live newspaper man or one 
who has had editorial experience. The 
principal necessity is that he has ability 
to see a story and to write interestingly. 
In replying, prove yourself a salesman 
on gener by making me want you. 
W. S. Lockwood, Advertising Manager, 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED 
A PRACTICAL WRITER 


An opportunity is open for a 
man qualified as a writer who 
is familiar with practice in 
plumbing, steamfitting and 
sheet metal shops and with 
engineering problems and 
methods of solution that are 
met in every day work. Give 
training, experience and com- 
pensation desired. Address 
Box 556, care of P. I. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Young man, 24; selling and office ex- 
perience, college graduate, wants place 
on trade publication. Modest salary. 
Address P. C., Box 999, care of Print 
ers’ Ink. 
Advertising — Sales — mail-order execu- 
tive. Age 37, married, best references; 
experienced writer, salesman, buyer and 
correspondent. Now employed. Salary, 
$2,500 to $3,000. Box 553, care P. I. 


Advertising-man and Sales Corre- 
spondent seeks new connection. 

I can show a more-than-ordinarily good 

record in the successful marketing of 

optical and photographic specialties and 











toys. Now steering successful cam- 
paign. Can prove tactfulness and effi- 
ciency of sales and service letters 
through appreciative personal replies 

f C. Cobb, Ben- 


from biggest buyers. 
nington, Vt. 





Sales Manager and 

Business Executive 
with long record of successes, strong 
personality, initiative plus, speaking sev- 
eral languages (export knowledge), en- 
viable record for buying, selling and 
advertising, 

seeks connection 

with concern where big things are ex- 
pected of a man of large calibre. Cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Box 
557, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


of well known national advertiser de- 
sires a change. Experienced in book- 
let, leaflet, magazine and newspaper 
work. Could not hold present job if 
not a live copy writer and capable or- 
ganizer. Age twenty-nine, college 
graduate, married. Moderate salary to 
start and will go anywhere if oppor- 
tunity is a real one. Send for samples 
of work. Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 








IF you can use a young man 28 
years old 

WHO knows from 14 years’ 

DOING IT how to economize 
in the buying and ordering of 
engravings and electrotypes of 
all kinds; 

WHO can estimate and lay-out 
rinting jobs; 

who knows paper and how to 
buy and order it economically; 

WHO does not know how to 
work by the “whistle” and_ 

* WHO would not take a position 
that did not offer any possi- 
bilities for further advance- 
ment, if he makes good; ad- 
dress 

Box 545, care PRINTERS’ INK. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








SPACE FOR RENT 





WANTED—AGENCY FOR CHICAGO 
AND VICINITY FOR STANDARD 
line of goods. Best of references. 
Address an P. Lennon, 113 So. 
Eastern Ave., Joliet, Ill. 





Attractive suite of two rooms conven- 
ient to 79 Sub and 81 L, yet located so 


that artist or copy-writer can work and 
live in complete quiet; reasonable terms. 


Phone, Schuyler 8918 New York City. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


If Sales Are 
Quiet Now 


this is the best time in the 
world to study sales condi- 
tions and devise new ways 
of going after trade for 
the next twelve months. 


This coming Fall should 
be the biggest you have 
ever had and what you do 
this Fall should blaze the 
trail for greater triumphs 
in the Spring. 


It’s all in knowing how. 


It’s all in knowing just 


exactly what’s ahead of 


you—in getting rid of 
mystery and building on 
the solid facts. It’s all in 
basing plans on knowledge 
instead of theory. 


The Chicago Tribune's 
Merchandising Service 
Department is made up 
of a group of experts whose 
keynote is Preparedness. 


They never go ahead 
until they know what is 
before them — until they 
know. what hills and 
valleys, what rivers, lakes 
or marshes must be 
crossed. 


Our new book ‘WIN: 
NING A GREAT MARKET 
ON FACTS,”’ will tell you 
how they get this know 
edge and just how they 
apply it. Write for it on 
your letterhead. 


The Chicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation over 


600,000 
§00;0060 Sunday 


350,000 
360,006 Daily 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office : 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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